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H.R.H. PRINCESS TECK, 
RINCESS TECK hav- 
ing forfeited, since her 
marriage in 1866, nothing 
of that favour popularly 
accorded to her as Princess 
Mary Adelaide of Cam- 
bridge, but rather enhanced 
it, most of our lady readers 
at least will be pleased with 
the admirable portrait of 
her royal highness which 
we publish this week. In 
our next number we will 
give that of her distin- 
guished husband, with a 
comprehensive. if neces- 
sarily brief, sketch of his 
life. 

Her Royal Highness 
Princess Mary Adelaide 
Wilhelmina Elizabeth was 
born November 27, 1833. 
She is the third child of 
the late Duke of Cambridge, 
Prince Adolphus F rederick, 
and is therefore a first 
cousin of the Queen. Her 
mother, the widowed 
Duchess of Cambridge, with 
whom Princess Mary con- 
Stantly lived previous to 
her marriage, was Princess 
Augusta of Hesse-Cassel. 
The elder brother and sister 
are, as stated incidentally 
in our last number, the 
present Duke of Cambridge, 
Commander-in-Chief, and 
the Grand Duchess Augusta 
of Mecklenburg - Strelitz, 
who was matried in 1843. 

Cambridge Cottage, the 
residence of the Duchess of 
Cambridge and the birth- 
place of Princess Mary, is a 
comfortable-looking house 
of moderate size, built of 
red brick, and situated near 
the public road, on the 
south-east side of Kew- 
green, towards the Royal 
Botanic Gardens. The parish 
church, St. Anne’s, at 
which the* Princess Mary 
Was married, stands on the 

teen, facing the gateway of Cambridge Cottase. Tt 
Was erected in L714, but enlarged in 1838. Tt: isa 

‘ick building of the Georgian style, with a Doric 
Portico ; but the exterior, over which the ivy climbs 
In _Sreat luxuriance, is partly hidden by the dense 
oliage of the lime, chestnut, and yew trees which 
5 round the building. Inside the church itself there 
- much to interest the stranger, there being several 
Se tablets, among which are those erected to the 
and re of Jeremiah Meyer, the miniature-painter, 
Tr. tancis Bauer, botanical artist to King George 

-> and also that of Thomas Gainsborough, the 
pills The ceiling is arched, and supported on six 

‘3 the Royal gallery, decorated in front with the 
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terest even at this lapse of 
time to tempt us to describe 
it. The ceremony was 
performed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in 
attendance upon whom 
were the Bishop of Win- 
chester, the Rev. R. B. 
Byam, Vicar of Kew, and 
the. Rev... P... W. Nott, 
Curate of Kew. Seats 
were arranged at the altar 
for the accommodation of 
the Queen and the Royal 
Family, and on each side o 
the nave for the distin- 
guished personages invited 
to be present. An awning 
with open sides was erected 
from Cambridge Cottage to 
the church, beneath which 
the bridal cortége walked, 
the children of the school, 
in which Princess Mary 
evinced great interest, and 
the inhabitants of Kew, 
being ranged on each side. 
At twenty minutes to 
twelve the Queen arrived at 
the church, and was con- 
ducted by the Duke of 
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Imperial arms and escuicheons, is at the west end of 
the church. The organ it is said once belonged to 
Handel, and was a favourite instrument of George 


III., who had it at Kew House, and used to play | 


upon it as the chief solace of his affliction when he 
suffered from mental disease. After his death it was 
given to the church by George IV. 

The marriage of her Royal Highness to Prince 
Teck was solemnised on Tuesday, the 12th June, 
1866, when the presence of the Queen and of all the 
members of the Royal Family in England, with 
several of Her Majesty’s Ministers and a large party 
of the nobility, made the wedding an affair of almost 
national importance, and certainly of sufficient in- 


Cambridge to the gallery. 
At the same time the bridal 
procession left Cambridge 
Cottage, the Duchess of 
Cambridge being led by 
the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess of Wales by the 
Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, the Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz by the Duke of 
Edinburgh, the Grand 
Duchess Dowager of Meck- 
lenburg - Strelitz by the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, 
and the Duchess Caroline 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz by 
Prince Arthur, the ladies 
and gentlemen in waiting 
upon the several royal per- 
sonages following. When 
the Royal Family had 
taken their places the Duke 
of Cambridge conducted the 
Queen, with Princesses 
Helena and Louise, to their 
seats at the altar—the 
Duchess of Wellington and 
the Duchess Dowager of Athole standing behind the 
Queen’s chair. The bridesmaids were Lady 
Georgina Hamilton, Lady Cornelia Churchill, Lady 
Cecilia Molyneux, and Lady Agneta Yorke, and 
attended by Lady Arabella Bannerman and Colonel 
Clifton. As the bride and bridegroom left the church 
the school children strewed the path with flowers, and 
the distinguished pair departed shortly afterwards for 
Ashridge-park, the seat of Earl Brownlow, where they 
passed the honeymoon. hte 

Her royal highness, has now two children, a daug”' 

5a yaaa ] é ‘Pauline Claudine 
(Victoria MaryAugusta Louisa Olga Pau iCensinigton 
Agnes), born in 1867, and a son, born at 5 “this oa 
Palace on the evening of Sunday, January ¥, ye 
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Part II. 


yet before morning. The people, 


the ride home in close, cushioned carriages, and shivered. 

So did a woman outside, stopping just by the door, and 
looking in at the hushed and sacred shelter. Such a tem- 
perature was not the best medicine for that cough of hers. 
She had just crawled out of the garret, where she had lain 
sick, very sick for weeks. 

Passing the door of the temple which reared its massive 
front and glittering windows ont of the darkness of the 
street, her ear was caught by the faint, muffled sound of 
some anthem the choir were singing. She drew the hood 
of her cloak over her. face, turned into the shadow of the 
steps, and, standing so, listened. Why, she hardly knew. 
Perhaps it was the mere entreaty of the music, for her 
dulled ear had never grown deaf to it; or perhaps a 
memory, flitting as a shadow, of other places and other 
times, In which the hymns of God’s church had not been 
strange to her. She caught the words, at last, brokenly. 
They were of some one who was wounded. Wounded ! 
she held her breath, listening curiously. The wind 
shrieking past drowned the rest ; only the swelling of the 
organ murmured above it. She stole up the granite steps 
just within the entrance. No one was there to see her, 
and she went on tiptoe to the muffled door, putting her 
ear to it, her hair falling over her face. It was some 
plaintive minor air they were hymning, as sad as a dying 
wail, and as sweet as a mother’s lullaby. 

‘But He was wounded; He was wounded for our 
transgressions ; He was bruised for our iniquities.” 

Then, growing slower and more faint, a single voice 
took up the strain, mournfully but clearly, with a hush in 
it as if one sang on Calvary. 

‘* Yet we hid, as it were, our faces from Him. He was 
despised, and we esteemed Him not.” 

Well ; He only knows that it spoke to the woman, who 
listened with her guilty face hidden in her hair ; how it 


drew her like a call to join the throng that worshipped | 


Him. 


‘*I’d like to hear the rest,” she muttered to herself. 


‘*I wonder what it is about.” 


A child came down from the gallery just then, a ragged | 


boy, who, like herself, had wandered in from the street. 
“ Hilloa, Meg!” he said, laughing, ‘you going to 

meeting ? That’s a good joke!” If she had heard him, 

she would haye turned away. But her hand was on the 


latch ; the door had swung upon its noiseless hinges; the | 


pealing organ drowned his voice. She went in and sat 
down in an empty slip close by the door, looking about 
her for a moment in a sort of childish wonder. The 
church was a blaze of light and colour. One perceived a 
mist of gaily-dressed people, a soft flutter of fans, and 
faint, sweet perfumes below ; the velvet-cushioned pulpit, 
and pale, scholarly outlines of the preacher’s face above ; 
the warmth of rainbow-tinted glass; the wreathed and 
massive carving of oaken cornice; the glitter of gas- 


light from a thousand prisms, and the silence of the dome 


beyond. 

The brightness strack sharply against the woman sit- 
ting there alone. 
harder in it. The very hush of that princely sanctuary 
seenied broken by her polluted presence. ‘True, she kept 
afar off ; she did not so muchas lift up her eyes to heaven ; 
she had but stolen in to hear the chanted words that were 
meant for the acceptance and the comfort of the pure, 
bright worshippers—sinners, to be sure, in their way ; 
but then Christ died for them. This tabernacle, to which 
they had brought their purple and gold and scarlet, for 
His praise, was not meant for such as Meg, you know. 

But she had come into it, nevertheless. If He had 
called her there, she did not know it. She only sat and 
listened to the chanting, forgetting what she was; for- 
getting to wonder if there were one of all that reverent 
tarong who would be willing to sit and worship beside 

er. 

The singing ended at last, and the pale preacher began 
his sermon. But Meg did not care for that ; she could 
not understand it. She crouched down in the corner of 
the pew, her hood drawn far over her face, respeating to 
herself now and then, mechanically as it seemed, the words 
of the chant. : 

‘‘ Wounded—for our transgressions ; and bruised ”?— 
muttering, after a while—‘‘ Yet we hid our faces.” 
Bruised and wounded! The sounds of she words at- 
tracted her ; she said them over and over. She knew 
who He was, Many years ago she had heard of Him ; it 
was a great while since then ; she had almost forgotten. 
Was it true? And was He perhaps—was there a little 
chance it meant, He was bruised for her—for her? She 
began to wonder dimly, still muttering the sorrowful words 
down in her corner, where no one could hear her. 

I wonder if He heard them. Do you think He did? For 
when the sermon was ended, and the choir sang again— 
still of Him, and how He called the heayy-laden, and how 
He kept his own rest for them, she said—for was she not 
very weary and heavy-laden with her sins ?—still crouch- 
ing down in her corner, “ That’s me. I guess itis. ll 
find out. 

She fixed her eyes upon the preacher, thinking, in her 
stunted, childish way, that he knew so much, so many 
things she did not understand, that surely he could tell 
her—she should like to have it to think about ; she would 
ask him. She rose instinctively with the audience to re- 


; HE wind, rising suddenly that 

f night, struck sharply through the 
city. It bad been cold enough 
before, but the threatened storm 
foreboded that it would be worse 


crowded in.a warm and brilliant 
church, ¢ast wandering glances 
from the preacher fo the painted 
windows, beyond which the night lay darkly, thought of 


Her face seemed to grow greyer and. 


ceive his blessing, then waited in her hooded cloak, like 
some dark and evil thing, among the brilliant crowd. The 
door opening, as they began to pass out by her, swept in 
such a chill of air as brought back a spasm of coughing. 
She stood quivering under it, her face livid with the pain. 
The crowd began to look at her curiously, to nod and 
whisper among themselves. 

The sexton stepped up nervously ; he knew who she 
was. ‘Meg, you’d better go. What are you standing 
here for?” a 


cloak. ‘* What’s the matter with you? Why don’t you 
go home?” ~ ; ie 

“Bertha, child, are you crazy?” Her mother caught 
her hand away. ‘* Don’t touch that woman !” 

Meg heard it. 

Standing, a moment after, just at the edge of the aisle, 
a lady clad in velvet brushed ‘against her, then gathered 
her costly garments with a hand ringed and dazzling with 


diamonds, shrinking as if she had touched some accursed 


thing, and sweeping by. 

Meg’s eyes froze at that. This was the sanctuary, these 
the worshippers of Him who was bruised. His message 
could not be for her. It would be of no use to find out 
about Him; of no use to tell Him how she loathed her- 
self and her life; that she wanted to know about that 
rest, and abont that heavy-laden one. His fol- 
lowers would not brook the very flutter of her dress 
against their pure garments. They were like Him; He 
could have nothing to say to such as she. 

She turned to go out. Through the open door she saw 
the night and the storm. Within was the silent dome, 
and the organ-hymn swelling up to it. 


It was still of the wounded that they sang. Meg 
listened, lingered, touched the preacher on the arm as he 
came by. ; . 

‘*T want to ask you a question.” 

He started at the sight of her, or more perhaps at the 
sharpness in her voice. 

‘* Why, why, who are you?” 

‘*Ym Meg. You don’t know me. I ain’t fit for your 
fine Christian people to touch ; they won’t let their little 
children speak to me.” 

‘* Well ?” he said, nervously, for she paused. 

‘¢ Well? You’re a preacher. I want to know about Him 
they’ve been singing of. I came in to hear the singing. I 
like it.” 

‘¢1—I don’t quite understand you,” began the minister. 
*¢ You surely have heard of Jesus Christ. 

‘* Yes,” her eyes softened, ‘‘ somebody used to tell me ; 
it was mother; we lived in the country. I wasn’t what 
Jam now. I want to know if he can put me back again. 
What if I should tell him 1 was going to be different ? 
Would he hear me, do you suppose ?”’ ; 

Somehow the preacher’s scholarly self-possession failed 
him. He felt ill at ease, standing there with the woman’s 
fixed black eyes upon him. ; 

‘“ Why, yes ; he always forgives a repentant sinner.” 

“‘Repentant sinner.” She repeated the words mus- 

ingly. ‘1 don’t understand all these things. I’ve for- 
gotten most all about it. I want to know. Couldn’t I 
come in some way with the children and be learnt ’em? 1 
wouldn’t make any trouble.” 
_ There was something almost like a child in her voice 
just then, almost as earnest and as pure. The preacher 
took out his handkerchief and wiped his face ; then he 
changed his hat awkwardly from hand to hand. 

“‘ Why, why, really, we have no provision in our Sab- 
bath-school for cases like this ; we have been meaning to 
establish an institution of a missionary character, but the 


funds cannot be raised just yet. I am sorry; I don’t 
know but——” 

‘¢ Tt’s no matter !” 

Meg turned sharply away, her hands dropping life- 
lessly ; she moved toward the door. They were alone 
now in the church, they two. 

The minister’s pale cheek flushed ; he stepped after her 

“¢Young woman !” j 

She stopped, her face turned from him. 

‘*T will send you to some of the city missionaries, or I 
will go with you to the Penitents Retreat. I should like 
to help you. I——” 

He would have exhorted her to reform as kindly as he 
knew how; he felt uncomfortable at letting her go so ; he 
remembered just then who washed the feet of his Master 
with her tears. Butshe would not listen. She turned from 
him, and out into the storm, some cry on her lips—it 
might have been :— ; 

‘‘ There ain’t nobody to help me. 
better !” 

She sank down on the snow outside, exhausted by the 
racking cough which the air had again brought on. 

The sexton found her there in the shadow, when he 
locked the church doors. 

““Meg ! you here? What ails you?” 

*¢ Dying, I suppose !” 

The sight of her touched the man, she lying there alone 
in the snow ; he lingered, hesitated, thought of his own 
warm home, looked at heragain. If a friendly hand should 
save the creature—he had heard of such things. Well ? 
But how could he take her into his respectable home ? 
What would people say /—the sexton of the temple! He 
had a little wife there, too, pure as the snow upon the 
ground to-night. Could he bring them under the same 
roof ? 

‘Meg !” he said, speaking in his nervous way, though 
kindly, ‘‘ you will die here. Ill call the police and let 
them take you where it’s warmer.” 

But she crawled to her feet again. 

“*No, you won’t !” 

She walked away as fast as she was able, till she found 
a still place down by the water, where no one could see 
her. There she stood a moment irresolute, looked up 
through the storm as if searching for the sky, then sank 
upon her knees down in the silent shade of some timber. 

Perhaps she was half-frightened at the act, for she knelt 
so a moment without speaking. There she began to 
mutter: ‘‘Maybe He won’t drive me off; if they 
did, maybe He won’t. 1 should just like to tell Him, 
any way !” 

So she folded her hands, as she had folded them once 
at her mother’s knee. 

“QO Lord! I’m tired of being Meg. I should like to 
be something else ! ” 

Then she rose, crossed the bridge, and on past the thin- 
ning houses, walking feebly through the snow that drifted 
against her feet. 

She did not know why she was there, or where she 
was going. She repeated softly to herself now and then 
the words uttered down in the shade of the timber, her 
brain dulled by the cold, faint, floating dreams stealing 
into them. 

Meg! tired of being Meg! 


I was going to be 


She wasn’t always that. 


| It was another name, a pretty name she thought, with a 


childish smile—Maggie. ‘They always call her that. 
She used to play about among the clover-blossoms and 
buttercups then; the pure little children used to kiss 
her ; nobody hooted after her in the street, or drove her 
out of church, or left her all alone out in the snow— 
Maggie ! 

Perhaps, too, some vague thought came to her of the 
mournful, unconscious prophecy of the name, as the touch 
of the sacred water upon her baby-brow had sealed it— 
Magdalene. 

She stopped a moment, weakened by her toiling against 
the wind, threw off her hood, the better to catch her 
labouring breath, and standing so, looked back at the 
city, its lights glimmering white and pale, through the 
faliing snow. 

Her face was a piteous sight just then. Do you think 
the haughtiest of the pure, fair women in yonder treasured 
homes could have loathed her as she loathed herself at 
that moment ? 

¥et it might have been a face as fair and pure as theirs ; 
kisses of mother and husband might have warmed those 
drawn and hueless lips; they might have prayed their 
happy prayers, every night and morning to God. It 
might have Leen. You would almost have thought he had 
meant it should be so, if you had looked into her eyes 
sometimes, perhaps when she was on her knees by the 
timber; or when she listened to the chant, crouching out 
of sight in thechurcb. — 

Well, it was only that it might have been. Life could 
hold no possible blessed change for her, you know. Society 
had no place for it, though she sought it carefully with 
tears. Who of all God’s happy children that he had 
kept from sin would have gone to her and said, ‘‘ My 
sister, His love holds room for you and me;” have 
touched her with her woman’s hand, held out to her her 
woman’s help, and blessed her with her woman’s prayers 
and tears ? 

Do you not think Meg knew the answer? Had she not 
learned it well in seven wandering years? Had she not 
read it in every blast of this bitrer night, out into which 
she had come to finda helper, when all the happy world 
passed by her on the other side ? ; , 

She stood there looking at the glittering of the city, 
then off into the gloom where the path lay through the 
snow. Some struggle was in her face. 

‘Home! home and mother! She don’t want me—no- 
body wants me. Jd better go back.” , 

The storm was beating upon her. But looking from the 
city to the drifted path, and back from the lonely path to 
the lighted city, she did not stir. 

‘T should like to see it, just to look in the window, a 
little—it wouldn’t hurt ’em any. Nobody’d know.” 

She turned, walking slowly where the snow lay pure 
and untrodden. On, out of sight of the town, where the 
fields were still ; thinking only as she went, that nobody 
would know—nobody would know. She would see the 
old home out in the dark; she could even say good bye 
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to it quite aloud, and they wouldn’t hear her, or come 
and drive her away. And then 

She looked around where the great shadows lay upon 
the fields, felt the weakening of her limbs, her failing 
breath, and smiled. Not Meg’s smile; a very quiet 
smile, with a little quiver in it. She would find a still 
place under the trees somewhere; the snow would cover 
her quite out of sight before rnorning—the pure, white 
snow. She would be only Maggie then. 

The road, like some familiar dream, wound at last into 
the village. Down the street where her childish feet had 
pattered in their playing, by the old town pump, where, 
coming home from school, she used to drink the cool, 
clear water on summer noons, she passed—a silent sha- 
dow. She might have been the ghost of some dead life, 
So moveless was her face. She stopped at last, looking 
about her. 

‘* Where ? I most forget.” 

Turning out from the road, she found a brook half 
hidden under the branches of a dripping tree—frozen 
now ; only a black glare of ice, where she pushed away 
the snow with her foot. It might have been a still, green 
place in summer, with banks of moss and birds singing 
overhead. Some faint colour flushed all her face ; she 
did not hear the icicles dropping from the lonely tree. 

‘* Yes,” she began to talk softly to herself, ‘‘ this is it. 
The first time I ever saw him, he stood over there under 
the tree. Let me see ; wasn’t I crossing the brook? Yes, 
I was crossing the brook ; on the stones. I had a pink 
dress. I looked in the glass when I went home,” brush- 
ing her soft hair out of her eyes. ‘‘ Did I look pretty ? 

can’t remember. It’s a great while ago.” 

She came back into the street after that, languidly, for 
the snow lay deeper. The wind, too, had chilled her 
more than she knew. The sleet was frozen upon her 
mute, white face. She tried to draw her cloak more 
closely about her, but her hands refused to hold it. She 
looked at them curiously. 

‘Numb? How much farther, I wonder ?” 

It was not long before she came toit. The house stood 
up silently in the night. A single light glimmered far 
out upon the garden. Ter eye caught it eagerly. She 
followed it down, across the orchard, and the little plats 
where the flowers used to be so bright all summer long. 
She had not forgotten them. She used to go out in the 
morning and pick them for her mother—a whole apron- 

ul, purple, and pink, and white, with dewdrops on them. 
€ was fit to touch them then. Mer mother used to 
Smile when she brought themin. Her mother! Nobody 
ever smiled so since. Did she know it? Did she ever 
Wonder what had become of her—the little girl who used 
to kiss her? Did she ever want to see her? Sometimes, 
when she prayed up in the old bedroom, did she remem- 
ber her daughter who had sinned, or guess that she was 
ired of it all, and how no one in all the wide world would 
help her ? 

She was sleeping there now. Andthe father. She was 
afraid to see him; he would send her away, if he knew 
she had come out in the snow to look at the old home. 
She wondered if her mother would. 

She opened the gate, and went in. The house was 
very still. So was the yard, and the gleam of light that 
lay golden on the snow. The numbness of her body be- 
gan to steal over her brain. She thought at moments, as 
she crawled up the path upon her hands and knees—for 
she could no longer walk—that she was dreaming some 
pleasant dream ; that the door would open, and her mother 
Come out to meet her. Attracted like a child by the broad 
belt of light, she followed it over and through a piling 
drift. Itled her to the window where the curtain was 
Pushed aside. She managed to reach the blind, and so 
stand up a moment, clinging to it, looking in, the glow 
from the fire sharp on her face. Then she sank down 
upon the snow by the door. 

_ Lying so, her face turned up against it, her stiffened 
Ips kissing the very dumb, unanswering wood, a thought 
came to her. She remembered the day. For seven long 
years she had not thought of it. 

A spasm crossed her face, her hands falling clinched. 
Who was it of whom it was written, that better were it 
for that man if he had never been born? Of Magdalene, 
more vile than Judas, what should be said ? 

Yet it was hard, I think, to fall so upon the very thresh- 
old—so near the quiet, peaceful room, with the warmth, 
and light, and rest ; to stay all night in the storm, with 
eyes turned to that dead, pitiless sky, without one look 
into her mother’s face, without one kiss, or gentle touch, 
or blessing, and die so, looking up! No one to hold her 
hand and look into her eyes, and hear her say she was 
Sorry—sorry for it all! That they should find her there 
in the morning, when her poor, dead face could not see if 
She were forgiven ! 

**T should like to go in,” sobbing, with the first tears of 
many years upon her cheek—weak, pitiful tears, like a 
child’s, ‘just in out of the cold !” 

Some sudden strength fell on her after that. She 
reached up, fumbling for the latch. It opened at her first 
touch ; the door swung wide into the silent house. 

She crawled in then, into the kitchen where the fire 
was, and the rocking chair; the plants in the window 
and the faded cricket upon the hearth : the dog, too, 
Toused from his nap behind the stove. He becan to erowl 
at her, his eyes on fire. % = 

a Muff !” she smiled weakly, stretching out her hand. 
a did not know her—he was fierce with strangers. 

uff ; don’t you know me? I’m Maggie ; there, there 
uff, good fellow !” ‘ 
le crept up to him fearlessly, putting both her arms 
*out his neck, in a way she had of soothing him when 
She was his playfellow. The creature’s low growl died 
then He submitted to her touch, doubtfully at first, 
tail © crouched on the floor beside her, wagging his 
2avetting her face with his huge tongue. 
amenT oe you know me, old fellow! I’m sorry, Muff, I 
len ae we could go out and play together again— 
y tired, Muff.” 
fa ee her head upon the dog, just as she used to 
over he 7 Cipeping up near the fire. A smile broke all 
er tace, at Muit’s short, happy bark. 


ee 
e don’t tur . : worsen 
Nobody but Mapa off ; he don’t know; he thinks I’m 


| 


How long she lay so she did not know. It might have 
been minutes, it might have been hours; her eyes wan- 
dering all about the room, growing brighter too, and 
clearer. They would know now that she had come back : 
that she wanted to see them.; that she had crawled into 
the old room to die; that Muff had not forgotten her. 
Perhaps, perhaps they would look at her not unkindly, 
and cry over her just a little, for the sake of the child 
they used to love, 

Martha Ryck, coming in at last, found her with her 
long hair falling over her face, her arms still about the 
dog, lying there in the firelight. 

The woman’s eyelids fluttered for an instant, her lips 
moving dryly; but she made no sound. She came up, 
knelt upon the floor, pushed Muff gently away, and took 
her child’s head upon her lap. ‘* Maggie !” 

She opened her eyes and looked up. 

** Mother’s glad to see you, Maggie.” 

The girl tried to smile, her face all quivering. 

*‘ Mother, 1—I wanted you. I thought I wasn’t fit.” 

Her mother stooped and kissed her lips—the polluted, 
purple lips, that trembled so. 

“I thought you would come back to me, my daughter ; 
I’ve have watched for you « great while.” 

She smiled at that, pushing away her falling hair. 

** Mother, I’m so sorry.” i 

“Yes, Maggie.” 

“And oh!” she threw out her arms ; 
tired, I’m so tired !” 

Her mother raised her, 
shoulder. 

“‘ Mother “Il rest you, Maggie,” soothing her, as if she 
sang again her first lullaby, when she came to her, the 
little pure baby—her only one. 

** Mother,” once more, ‘the door was unlocked.” 

“Tt has been unlocked every night for seven years, my 
child.” 

She closed her eyes after that, some stupor creeping 
over her, herfeatures in the firelight softening and melting, 
with the old child-look coming into them. Looking up 
at last, she saw another face bending over her, a face in 
which grief had worn stern lines ; there were tears in the 
eyes, and some recent struggle quivering out of it. 

‘Father, I didn’t mean to come in—1 didn’t really ; 
but I was so cold. Don’t send ne off, father! I couldn’t 
walk so far—I shall be ont of your way in a little while 
the cough 2 

‘* F send you away, Maggie? I—I might have done it 
once ; God forgive me! He sent you back, my daughter 
—I thank Him.” 

A darkness swept over both faces then ; she did not 
even hear Muff’s whining cry at her ear. 

** Mother,” at last, the light of the room coming back, 
“‘ there’s Somebody who was wounded. I guess I’m going 
to find Him. Will He forget it all?” 

‘All, Maggie.” 

_For what did He tell the sin-laden woman who came to 
him once, and dared not look into his face? Was ever 
soul so foul and crimson-stained that he could not make 
it pure and white? Does he not linger till his locks are 
wet with the dews of night, to listen for the first faint call 
of any wanderer crying to him in the dark 2 

So He came to Maggie. So he called her by her name 
—Magdalene, most precious to him ; whom he had 
bought with a great price ; for whom, with groanings that 
cannot be uttered, he had pleaded with his Father : Mag- 
dalene, chosen from all eternity, to be graven in the 
hollow of his hand, to stand near to him before the 
throne, to look with fearless eyes into his face, to touch 
him with her happy tears, among his sinless ones for ever. 

And think you that then, any should scorn the woman 
whom the high and lofty One, beholding, did thus love ? 
Who could lay anything to the charge of his elect ? 

Perhaps He told her all this, in ‘he pauses of the storm, 
for something in her face transfigured it. 

** Mother, it’s all over now. I think I shall be your 
little girl again.” 

And so, with a smile, she went to Him. The light 
flashed broader and brighter about the room, and on the 
dead face there—never Meg’s again. A strong man, 
bowed over it, was weeping. Muff moaned out his brute 
sorrow where the still hand had touched him. 

But Martha Ryck, kneeling down beside her only child, 
gave thanks to God. 


“Oh, I’m so 


laying her head upon her 


HERS OR MINE? 


i Y sweetheart’s eyes, they’re bonny and blue, 
Ah me! 
But he’s slow to wed who was swift to woo, 
Ah me! 
Am I less tender or is he less true ? 


Down in the valley, a year ago, 
Ah me! 

He plucked me a lily as fresh as snow, 
Ah me! 

And he kissed me as never he'd let me go. 


But the lily leaves fell out of my hair, 
Ah me! 
Or ever nis hand had fastened it there, 
Ah me! 
And a brown bird twittered “ Beware ! beware !” 


We stood together again to-day, 
Ab me ! 

Just where he kissed into Yes my Nay, 
Ah me! 

He hung his head and had nought to say. 


Mignon’s eyes have a sunny shine, 
Ah me! F 
And Mignon’s cheeks are fresher than mine, 
Ah me! 
For I get paler because I pine. 


The dove has forgotten his last year’s nest, 
Ah me ! 

And it’s his new love that he loves the best, 
Ah me ! 

My heart lies like a stone in my breast. 


HOWARD GLYNDON, 
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robe any aatience, 


A NEW ENGLAND STORY. 
By Justin M‘Cartuy, 


Author of “ My Enemy’s Daughter,” Paul Maset,” ce. 
PART TI, 
—wa_>. 
WALKED with my friend 
Herrman some part of the 


way home that night, and heard 
a little of his history since his 
leaving London. He had now 
been a few months in New York, 
and he had already made some 
friends, and was beginning to 
do pretty well and to have a 
tolerably fair prospect. About 
his previous acquaintance with 
Augusta Fielden he was less 
effusive probably than most of 
his countrymen would have 
been ; but he said enough. He 
saw her for the first time on 
board the steamer. He had, as I 
guessed, taken a passage in the emigrants’ part of the 
vessel. The emigrants were nearly all Germans ; and he 
used to beguile the time for many of them, when the sea 
was tolerably calm, by playing on the flute and the cornet- 
4-piston, on each of which instruments he was nearly as 
skilful a performer as on the piano. Drawn that way by 
the exquisite music, Miss Fielden and one or two of the 
other cabin passengers had often joined the circle in the 
fore-part of the vessel ; and Miss Fielden very soon found 
out that Herrman was an artist, a scholar, and a gentle- 
man, for all his poverty. She was a candid, fearless, 
true-hearted American girl ; and I fancy they had many 
a walk along the deck, and many a night looked down 
upon the darkling rushing waves and up to the starry 
skies, while mamma was seated,.calmly and grandly, in 
the lighted saloon below. Then the voyage came to an 
end, and they parted, each feeling something which might 
not well be expressed—which one at least would not ac- 
knowledge even to herselfi—Herrman was too poor, too 
proud, too sadly uncertain of his future, to make any 
attempt to keep up the acquaintance ; and so they never 
met again until chance brought them together at the 
birthday party. 

After this Mrs. Fielden herself took up the young 
musician quite enthusiastically. She praised him, 
patronised him, pushed him everywhere—really was, in 
her own magnificent way, extremely kind to him. She 
gave brilliant receptions on Friday evenings throughout 
the winter ; and my friend Herrman was quite a lion 
there always. Indeed, be was now in a fair way to make 
quite a good income as a musician ; and Mrs. Fielden 
never thought of him in any other capacity. 

Not so her daughter, +s I at least could see; and 
others too, doubtless. Herrman Oppenheim and Augusta 
Fielden were as plainly in love with each other as any two 
beings I ever saw ; and indeed Nature seemed to have 
made them to be lovers, they were both so handsome, so 
graceful, so highly gifted with artistic tastes and sym- 
pathies. : 

Herrman made me his confidant, told me of his passion, 
his hopes, his fears, and asked for my advice. He had 
not yet openly and in words declared his love to Miss 
Fielden, although he felt little doubt as to what her an- 
swer would be; and he asked me whether I thought he 
ought to speak to the daughter or the mother first. As 
the girl was considerably under age, I advised him, from 
the European point of view, to approach the mother first, 
and obtain her consent before seeking any pledge from 
the daughter. This, it seemed to me, would be the more 
honourable and manly way ; and, seeing the friendship 
Mrs. Fielden had lately shown to him, the intimacy to 
which she had admitted him, I, like himself, was ready 
to believe that his suit wouid be graciously and cordially 
received. ‘ 

I do not know whether it would have made any differ- 
ence in the end if, on the very day before Herrman 
resolved to open the subject to Mrs. Fielden, some kind- 
hearted friend had not told the latter that somebody in 
New York society was talking of Augusta’s marriage to 
the young pianist as quitea matter of certainty. Perhaps 
this did not substantially change the condition of things ; 
but it greatly affected Mrs. F ielden’s manner of dealing 
with my unlucky friend. His love for her daughter, 
which she had never suspected or dreamed of, seemed now 
not merely a piece of unwarrantable audacity, but an act 
of downright ingratitude and treachery. She did not 
wait for any proposal or explanation from him, but wrote 
him a bitter, passionate letter, accusing him of ungrateful- 
ness and deceit, charging him with an endeavour to 
delude her daughter into marriage for the sake of the 
daughter’s fortune, and forbidding him ever to enter her 
house again. 

This letter was late in reaching Herrman. T have 
heard that letters sent by the New York post-office are 
not uncommonly a little slow in reaching their destination. 
Herrman went next day to see Mrs. Fielden, quite re- 
solved to tell her of his love and plead to her. He was 
wholly ignorant of the fact that she had already sent him 
an insulting dismissal. She was just descending her own 
steps to enter her carriage as he came up. Her daughter 
and two other ladies were with her. Mrs. Fielden wholly 
lost her temper, forgot her good sense and all feelings of 
propriety. She assailed the poor artist with indignant, 
scornful, insulting words, and bade him never again to 
come near the house, and then got into her carriage and 
left him planté ld, bewildered, speechless, burning with 
shame and disappointment and passion. 

Not one word had Augusta uttered. He told me that 
she stood pale, silent, cold, with no gleam of emotion 
apparent on her face. No glance of sympathy or Py vd 
sorrow turned upon him to help him to bear his griet te 
his humiliation. She never looked at him—and s0 6 
left him. - a 
He sent for me that evening and poured out the story 
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of his repulse and his degradation, and the bitter pangs 
of his deceived and wounded love. I thought none the 
less of him because he laid his head on the table and 
burst into a passion of tears. Men in England don’t 
shed tears ; neither, I suppose, do American men. We 
suffer no matter what agonies, and no looker-on ever sees 
the water flow from our eyes. But the German, the 
Frenchman, the Italian, are as brave as we are, and they 
will think no shame tocry like children, before no matter 
what spectator, if the rod of fate and misfortune has 
stricken the seal of the fountain of tears sharply enough 
to bid the waters flow. They do not suffer more keenly 
than we, nor are we any stronger than they, only we have 
our different ways. Iam surely anything but a Mars in 
bravery ; yet I don’t think I should bellow aloud in the 
hearing of a multitude if J received a wound; and 
Homer’s war god roared under such provocation louder 
than a herd of bulls of Bashan. 

I did my best to console my hapless friend. Everybody 
knows how valuable ordinary consolation is under such 
circumstances, and what an immediate and magical effect 
it has in reconciling the sufferer to his fate. I preached 
to him of the notorious inconstancy and perfidy of 
woman; showed him how much better it was to lose 
than to win a heartless girl; dilated on the danger of ill- 
assorted marriages ; pointed out how many women there 
probably were in the world better worthy of his love than 
the cold and false Augusta ; reminded him that there are 
many cases in which, according to Longfellow, disap- 
pointment is ever so much better than success—and so 
on. He was as much consoled by this wisdom as anybody 
else under the circumstances would have been. Probably 
he did not listen to much of it. Even while I was thus 
trying to assuage his grief I kept thinking to myself what 
a foolish and shallow absurdity is every such effort to 
diminish, by mere words, the reality of a human sorrow. 
I sincerely pitied my friend, and at last charitably forbore 
to *‘argue with the inexorable.” Indeed, I was making 
up my mind that the best thing T could do was to go 
away, and leave him alone to wrestle with his misery or to 

uccumb to it. 

A tap at his door aroused him. He motioned to me to 
open the door—indeed he, the poor fellow could do 
nothing just then. A letter for him, addressed in a 
woman’s handwriting, was given to me. I gave it to 
him; he started at the sight of it, and opened it with 
trembling, eager hands, and read it once and again, and 
smote the table, and sprang to his feet, and flung his arms 
up to toward heaven, and performed other such wild feats 
expressive of ecstasy and rapture. 

“Oh Heaven!” he exclaimed, his eyes flashing and his 
lips quivering, ‘‘ was there ever so generous and noble a 
being? Ah, how cruelly I have misunderstood her and 
wronged her! CanI ever forgive myself? Read, read, 
my dear friend--it is right that you should read it—you 
must read it.” 

So 1 took the letter and read :— 

I was speechless to-day, Herrman, when you were insulted; 


I could not speak there. But if you are guilty, I am too—for 
Tlove you! I love you better than all the world ; and if you 


will have me for a wife, I will share any poverty with you. 
I will wait, if you think it best to wait—I will marry you to- 
morrow, in the face of all the world, if you so wish it. To- 
morrow or in years to come, at any time, always, I am, with 
undying love, your own AUGUSTA. 

I confess that, as I read that letter, I was nearer to 
tears than when I looked on Herrman’s agony and despair. 

‘* Herrman,” I said, “‘for the sake of that sweet and 
noble girl, you must do nothing rash. You must wait. 
Time will settle all this, and bring you to a happy union.” 

‘My friend,” he replied, with a sweet, sad smile, 
‘*henceforward I think no more of myself, but only of 
her. I will strive for her, win success for her, wait for 
her. One who has the gift of such a love can afford to be 
patient with fortune—for her sake.” 

I did not see, or wish to see, the letter he wrote in reply 
to Augusta. I could well imagine how tender, fervid, 
passionate would be the love it breathed ; how noble and 
manly the patient, self-denying resolve it expressed. The 
lovers waited. Augusta had told her mother fearlessly 
and calmly that she loved the artist, that she would al- 
ways love him, and that she would wait for him. Her 
mother smiled with pitying incredulity, and looked with 
confidence for the change a season or two would make. 
The seasons went, and there was no change in Augusta’s 
heart or purpose. This pair of lovers never met, never 
tried to meet—never did anything clandestine. So long 
as Augusta remained a minor, and under the guardianship 
of her mother (her father counted for nothing), they re- 
solved that they would, thus far at least, respect inflexibly 
the parental authority. They lived for each other wholly 
separated ; they lived almost literally on love. ‘‘ Love 
and Patience,” Herrman said to me, cheerily, one day, 
‘* against any two parents.” 

Need I say that Love and Patience conquered? Mrs. 
Fielden was not an unkind or ungenerous woman at 
heart. She looked one day at her daughter’s pale, 
melancholy face and sighed, and then whispered, 

“ Augusta, my child, you still, then, love him ?” 

*¢ Still love him! I shall never cease to love him.” 

Her mother kissed her, and straightway wrote to 
Herrman :— 

Come and see her! I am defeated! I thought I was 
acting for her happiness ; and now I know I was wrong. You 
have conquered, and I fully believe you deserve your victory 
and‘all your reward. Forgive me, and have some affection for 

ne too, 


Soon after I read that my two friends were married. 


Roun OVER in Lonpon Srreers.—A Parliamentary return, 
moved for by Sir D. Salomons, and prepared by the Metro- 
volitan Police Department, states that within the Metropolitan 
Police District 96 persons were run over and killed by vehicles 
in the streets, and 1,284 were maimed or injured, in the year 
1867 ; 83 persons were run over and killed, and 1,265 maimed 
or injured, in 1868 ; and as many as 62 persons were run over 
and killed, and 764 maimed or injured, in the first half cf the 
year 1869. When we see an account of persons being run over 
and killed in the streets, then (so far as these two-and-half 
years’ returns suffice) we may assume that thirteen times as 
many persons have been maimed or injured, 


Tubies and the Gornibal at Lome, 


(From the Notes of a “ Times” Correspondent. ) 


RANA AVE any of our readers witnessed a 
Carnival? Doubtless some—a very 
small minority, perhaps—have ; but 
their number will have no manner of 
proportion to those who have not, and 
it is for the latter we now write. We 
give due notice of this, that the former, 
_ if they care to follow us, may do so at 
their own risk, for surely their own recollections must 
beat any words of ours. : . tied 
Before attempting to describe the Carnival itself it will 
be necessary to sketch the Corso, the most famous street 
in the world. The Corso runs in a straight line, almost 
due north and south, between two objects of some 
historical interest. As you walk southward you havealways 
before you the Capitol of Old Rome, surmounted by 
a lofty medizval bell tower; as you walk north- 
ward you have always before you an obelisk, with 
a rather remarkable history, extending over 4,000 
years, the obelisk that Augustus set up m the 
Circus Maximus as a memorial of his conquest of Egypt, 
and every Roman Emperor, as well as every other Ro- 
man, must have seen it all his life when he went to the 
games. It stood there exactly as long as the Empire 
stood whole and undivided, but when the Empire fell 
into two pieces the Obelisk fell into three, and lay in the 
dirt there 1,200 years, till the year after the ‘‘ Spanish 
Armada ” of our history, when it was set up where it now 
is. From it to the foot of the Capitol is about a mile and 
100 yards, and the street itself, including the foot pave- 
ments, cannot average more than thirteen yards wide ; 
indeed, in some places it is hardly ten. But in that mile 
there are about twenty immense palaces, as many 
churches or more, half-a-dozen piazzas, and the magni- 
ficent column of Antonine, The ground floor of some of 
the palaces is let for shops and cafés, and, to show the 
capacity of these edifices, nearly the whole Irish hierarchy 


is now lodged in the top story of the Doria. Thus’ 


the scene of the Carnival is a very grand one—some 
think even more gloomy than grand. The street being 
very narrow, the houses very lofty, and the direction 
almost due north and south, it is only for an 
hour or two in the middle of the day that the 
sun can reach the foot pavement on either side, 
and the pavement itself varies from six feet 
to eighteen inches. It is, however, the only 
foot pavement in Rome. For some time past the street 
had been under repair for the occasion. It is paved with 
bits of lava, hard and slippery as glass, about five inches 
square, and wherever a bit had sunk it has been taken up 
and brought to the level. At the two termini—that is, 
at the Obelisk and at the other end, under what is now 
the Palace of the Austrian Embassy—lines of galleries 
were erected for those who would pay a franc to see the 
starting and the coming in For several weeks all the 
regulations of the Carnival had been duly announced in 
successive proclamations signed by the Most Reverend 
Monsignor Randi. Patterns and models of the only 
lawful confetti, or comfits, bouquets, and other missiles 
allowed to be thrown were exhibited at the public offices, 
and masks prohibited, as also ‘‘night-gowns.” For some 
days before the shops exhibited many varieties of Car- 
nival dress, some complete suits, some just a thing to 
throw over you. In every side street one was sure to see 
a score or two of these absurd costumes fluttering in the 
wind over the shop-doors. Then the tubs of confetti 
began to make their appearance for those who had to 
supply the balconies. Half the windows and balconies in 
the Corso were ‘‘to be let ” for the occasion. 

The Carnival—I don’t mean the Carnival season of 
balls, theatres, and concerts, but the Carnival in its 
vulgar, out-door sense—began on Saturday, February 19, 
lasted all the next week, Friday excepted, and the fol- 
lowing Monday and Tuesday. On the Saturday the 
miles’ length of lava was laid early with tufa sand—the 
stuff they make Roman cement with. Every window and 
every balcony in the first and second story, and even 
many higher up, were hung with red and white drapery, 
mostly chintz, but often of richer material, with fringes, 
and even gold borders. Some of the palaces hung out 
their tapestries and their carpets. The vista was beauti- 
ful, and all the better for not being interrupted by any- 
thing thrown across the streets. I went to a friend’s 
balcony, just half way in the Corso, soon after three, 
understanding that the Carnival was then to be opened 
by the Senator with a procession. As I stepped out into 
the balcony a troop of dragoons was coming down the 
street, leaving one after another at the openings into 
side streets ; while the Zouaves were forming lines to cut 
off the piazzas. By this time everybody was impatient 
for action and everything ready. All the balconies were 
crowded, generally with women—young ones, handsome, 
pretty, or lively ; little girls and boys too, with here 
and there a parent or a tutor. Before all the balconies 
were long boxes of ‘‘comfits,” like the flower boxes be- 
fore a London window. But on the balcony floors there 
were also large boxes, tubs, and baskets full of ammuni- 
tion. In the street below, every ten yards there was a 
dealer, male or female, continually screaming out  Con- 
fetti, confetti!” each one surrounded by eight or ten large 
buckets full, while other dealers pursued likely customers. 
I must take these things first as they struck the eye and 
the ear before one’s face got a taste of them. But what 
most struck the eye was an immense number of fellows 
carrying poles eight, ten, or twelve feet high, stuck round 
with pegs, and on each peg a large handsome bouquet, 
with its proper complement of lave paper. As one looked 
up and down the street, it might be a procession with 
emblems and devices a mile long. All people were evi- 
dently dressed for rough work, but the ladies had not 
altogether sacrificed appearances to safety. The usual 
weapon for the occupants of the balconies is a tin cane, 
about nine inches long and three wide at the mouth, and 
holding, I should think, a pint of ‘‘comfits.” The men, 
fighting as they do from below, generally throw with the 


hand simply. A minute after the passing of the dragoons, 
and before the formal opening, somebody threw a handful ; 
then somebody else did; then a dozen ; then a hundred ; 
then the whole street was a hailstorm, which, indeed, the 
thing is very like, particularly in its wavy effects. The 
Carnival had set in. It consists in everybody throwing 
these ‘*comfits ” into everybedy’s face as long as strensth 
or comfits hold out. It must be in the Corso, or from 
the windows looking into it ; the clergy are exempted, or, 
as they put it themselves, excommunicated ; the battle 
begins at three and ends at sunset, but it is continued 
eight days, and for eight afternoons the Corso, the great 
street and chief thoroughfare of Rome, is carefully guarded 
by military, and given up altogether to an exceedingly 
rough game, in which every man is a3 good as his neigh- 
pene and all distinctions of rank, sex, and age are laid 
aside. 

These ‘‘comfits” are the sweetest little playthings in 
the world. Any English child would be delighted to see 
the streets full of them—white, and all colours. They 
are grape stones, encrusted with plaster of Paris, and 
some say a little flour. They are rather harder and 
heavier than dried peas, and in a handful there will be a 
dozen or two as large as good-sized peas. Ladies and 
gentlemen who care for their skins, their complexions, or 
their eyes, use veils or wire masks, such as fencers use, or 
hand masks. If they don’t the first day, they often do 
the second; indeed, it is mere bravado for anybody 
with a skin which would not turn a soft bullet to go 
about in the Corso without some such protection, TI 
observed much more armour the second day than the 
first ; indeed, there could not possibly be a tender skin in 
the first day’s fray which did not suffer change of form 
and hue by bedtime. The quantity of these ‘‘ comfits ? 
consumed in the course of three hours by I know not how 
many thousand people incessantly discharging their vials 
of wrath against one another is immense. ‘The balconies 
opposite me were defended by young ladies, I suspect 
Americans, and they must have used a small cartload 
in that time—that is, the first day only. Indeed, 
they say that a small tribe of people live comfortably the 
whole year by making these misnamed mischiefs. With 
all my experience of human nature I must confess myself 
astonished at the desperate and insatiable malignity of 
some girls opposite me, quite as good-looking as the run 
of angels in the Catholic Exposition. For three hours 
they never ceased to do all the damage they could to the 
persons, clothes, and tempers of the human race gene- 
rally, friend or foe, only stopping now and then for a few 
seconds, not to rest, but to pick out a good victim. But 
as everybody’s hand is against everybody else everybody 
suffers. The ladies show it most. Their bonnets and 
their hair, their veils and their dresses, become loaded 
with white rubbish, which it is hardly worth while 
to shake off. Every now and then they sweep 
the balcony, of course on the heads of the people 
below. As for the bouquets—many of them a france 
or two francs apiece—they look admiringly at the 
first or second, but soon begin to catch a bouquet, and 
fling it down at somebody or anybody else five seconds 
after. 

The real secret of all this endurance is that these com- 
fits are the courtesies of the occasion, and the more 
savagely they are hurled the more pointed the flattery. 
The ladies pick out the ‘‘ swells,” and the fine-fellows the 
pretty girls. Of course, they must both keep their hands 
in with some victim or other, but they are always looking 
out for the nobler game, or at least for something to in- 
terest and attract. Opposite me, under a balcony, with 
two friends, there stood a good-looking young woman who 
might be a bride or sweetheart, with the usual Roman 
costume, a red body, blue petticoat, snow white lace ker- 
chief, and a red band across her black hair, with a good 
strong complexion, and a smile always on her face, 
Everybody who caught sight of that face dashed a hand- 
ful of comfits into it, and as this’was done at least 
once a-minute for the three hours she stood there, I am 
sure her face became both redder and rounder as the 
assault and battery went on. How she escaped having 
her eyes injured I cannot conceive. Every now and then 
she bent her head and rubbed her eyes, and 1 feared she 
had been hit too hard, but in an instant after she was 
courting fresh persecution. But whatever attracted 
notice of any kind received the same marked attention. 
When the street urchins get a good bouquet lawfully, 
they offer it for sale, but, soon wearying of trade, or 
yielding to a momentary suggestion of malice, they fling 
it at a round hat, or a bonnet a little out of fashion. 

But Rome does not go mad without warning and cere- 
mony. In the first place the Carnival is each day opened 
by the great bell of the Capitol, which roars for a quarter 
of an hour, and closed at sunset, or earlier, by the guns 
of St. Angelo. On the first day there is also a grand pro- 
cession ; one must think it very grand indeed, for part of 
it is the entire Senate of Rome. The comfits had been 
flying about for an hour on the opening Saturday, when 
there came down the Corso, from the Capitol, first a troop 
of dragoons, then three State carriages, all very grand 
indeed inside and out ; then more dragoons, then two im- 
mense carriages, all gold and glass, drawn by six horses 
all over gold, and full of magnificent personages in silks, 
satins, and brocades, mostly crimson. The first was that 
of Monsignor the Governor of Rome, and a member of 
the Papal Court. The next contained the Senate—that 
is, the Senator. Then came more dragoons, then half-a- 
dozen more State carriages, and dragoons bringing up the 
rear. The procession was very splendid, and must have 
taken nearly a quarter the length of the Corso. But, 
carriage, horse, and foot, it was most unmercifully pelted, 
The horses tossed and wriggled, and the comfits rattled 
against the roofs and windows of the carriages like a hail- 
storm on skylights. ; 

Such is the veaeened Carnival in 1870: twenty years 
hence possibly every trace of it and its absurdities will 


have passed away. 


Miss Braddon is busily engaged upon a novel, the title of 
which will be ‘‘ Fenton’s Quest. It is understood that the 
opening chapters will appear in the forthcoming number of 


Belgravia. 
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T the India-office during the past 
fortnight an exhibition of an ex- 
ceeding novel and. interesting 
nature has been held; and as it 
promises to bear fruit by which 
ladies of taste will greatly benefit, 
we will, as briefly as may be, explain 
its object and scope. 

In continuation of the enlight- 
ened policy which has induced the 
distribution, both in England and 

in India, of sets of volumes containing specimens of 
Indian textile fabrics, the Secretary of State for 
India in Council thought well to sanction the 
gathering together of a number of typical speci- 
mens of these fabrics, and permitted them to 
be shown, during the short period we have men- 
tioned, to all those persons whose knowledge of 
them may be expected to lead to any useful re- 
sult. The specimens will now be cut up and 
dispersed in pattern books. 

The collection was originally formed by 
directing Government officials in all parts of 
India to send home examples of the fabrics 
made in their respective districts. The manu- 
factures thus brought together were in the first 
instance collected in eighteen large volumes, of 
which twentyjsets were prepared, each set being, 
as nearly as possible, an exact counterpart of 
all the others. The twenty sets were distributed 
in this country and in India—thirteen in the 
former and seven in the latter—so that there 
are twenty places each provided with a collec- 
tion exactly like all the rest, and so arranged as 
to admit of a ready interchange of references 
when desired. Each sample was prepared in 
such a way as to show the character of the 
whole piece from which it was cut, and thus to 
enable the manufacturer to reproduce the article 
if he wished to do so. 

The first twenty sets distributed were mainly 
for the purpose of exhibiting the more common 
articles of wear in India. Recently, however, 
by fresh arrivals at the Museum, and by the 
aid of the collections forwarded from all parts of 
India to the Paris Exhibition, the means have 
been obtained of forming specimen volumes of 
a more complete character, and containing an 
almost exhaustive series of examples of high In- 
dian art and skill in textile decoration and 
manufacture. In the sets already distrivuted the 
working sample is shown by means of portions 
of the fabric prepared in such a way as to indicate 
the character of the whole piece from which it was cut 
often a task of very considerable difficulty, and not always 
completely effective. In the suggested new sets it is in- 
tended to employ photo and chromo-lithography, in order 
to afford as complete a representation as possible of the 
different patterns—specimens of the actual] material being 
also given inall casesin order to allow ofa practicalexamina- 
tion of the fabric. The materials on view during the last 
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LADIES OF THE SIXTEZENT. CENTURY. —(See page 146). 


fortnight will be sufficient to complete fifty sets of 
Volumes, each set containing one thousand specimens. 
he cost of production of each set will amount to 1501., 
Without including the original cost of the materials. 
any of the more richly decorated examples have been 
ee in India, at a cost of from one to four guineas a 
eee distribution of these volumes of specimens appears 
ely to be of the greatest utility, both in England and in 


India, by spreading abroad a knowledge of the beautiful 
textures they contain, In India, according to an interest- 
ing memorandum by Dr. Forbes Watson, by whom the 
collection has been arranged, the natives of one district 
are but little acquainted with the fabrics made in another ; 
and materials calculated to be widely in demand are 
practically circumscribed within very narrow limits. In 
England the operation of an extended knowledge of 
Indian manufactures will be twofold. It will serve to 
show what kinds of Indian texture or ornamentation will 
find a market among ourselves ; and it will also serve to 
show what fabrics, acceptable to Indian purchasers, our 
manufacturers might attempt to make for exportation. It 
seems probable that wherever machine weaving can be 
brought into play the looms of Lancashire might hold 
their own in the East, but that wherever hand weaving 
or band embroidery is required, the cheapness of Indian 
labour and the pre-eminence of Indian skill will turn the 
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scale in favour of the producer there. In the shop win- 
dows of Regent-street, as well as in the costumes worn by 
ladies in society, there has long, been evidence that a 
taste for Indian magnificence is gaining ground in Eng- 
land ; and in Paris the same taste is even more manifest 
than here. It may reasonably be hoped that our manufac- 
turers will shortly send large exportations for the sake of 
clothing the millions in India, and that Indian looms and 
embroidresses will find increased and profitable employ- 
ment in supplying the demands of the wealthy classes in 
Europe. 

The native fabrics are not only of remarkable dura- 
bility, but of altogether unrivalled beauty, alike in colour 
and in forms of decoration. In the little attic in Down- 
ing-street the eyes might feast upon the embroideries of 
Delhi and Scinde, the scarves and turban cloths of Benares, 
or the curiously dyed textures of Jeypore, ranging with 
unsated delight from the gorgeous kincobs, brilliant in 
hues and heavy with gold embroidery, to simple cottons, 
redeemed from plainness by the perfect taste of the pat- 
terns covering them. In one corner were specimens of 
the exquisite Dacca muslin, the ‘‘ woven dew ” of India ; 
a fabric so fine that when the piece is drawn through an 
ordinary finger ring, the ring containing it can still be 
placed upon the finger. The legend is that the daughter 
of Aurungzebe, when covered with ten garments of this 
muslin, was sent away from the presence of her father 
that she might clothe herself ; and the legend hardly ex- 
aggerates the translucency of the material. Near it were 
examples of embroidered muslin of the most beautiful 
description ; but the palm of merit, or at least of effect in 
needlework, must be given to the Delhi scarves, with their 
pine or floral patterns in red or white silk upon black net. 
The embroidery in gold upon crimson is more elaborate 
than either ; and there was one scarf which was adorned 
with representations of forest life. But the gold almost 
covered the crimson; and the design only became 
apparent on close examination. Ansiher piece of needle- 
work bore testimony to Indian genius for caricature. An 
oblong pattern was surrounded by a border divided into 
squares ; and each square contained a representation Ot 
a native gentleman, reposing upon cushions in the tran- 
quil enjoyment of his hookah. Around this was an 
outer border similarly divided, each square containing an 
English Burra Sahib seated on a common chair, and this 
balanced uneasily on the back of an elephant. The 
Englishman is reading, in an attitude of grotesque pom 
posity ; and both he and the driver of his elephant are 
represented as wearing chinmey-pot hats. 

Among the silks were some patterns that seemed to 
have been derived from English sources ; and of these a 
little black and white check was especially remarkable. 
The turban cloths of Jeypore are dyed in elaborate 
patterns, of three or four colours, and chiefly formed by 
little diamond-shaped dots variously grouped, and each 
containing a central dot of a different colour. Anexample 
of the same kind, as taken from the dying vat and still 
unfinished, shows that these spots are made by pinching 
up tiny bits of the material, and by winding cotton round 
the bases of the pinched-up portions, so that these bases, 
thus protected,are “saved,” as it is technically called, 
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from the action of the dye to which their points, 
together with the general fabric, are fully exposed. In 
many cases this ‘‘ saving” must be done three or four 
times in succession, with reference to different colours ; 
but the secrets of Indian dyeing are somewhat jealously 
guarded, and are very imperfectly known. 


TIRED. 
MRED? Ah yes—so tired dear ! 
The day has been very long, ? 

But shadowy gloaming draweth near, 
’Tis time for the evensong ; 

I’m ready to go to rest at last— 
Ready to say ‘‘ Good night,” 

The sunset glory darkens fast— 
To-morrow will bring me light. 


It has seemed so long since morning-tide, 
And I have been left so lone— 

Young smiling faces thronged my side, 
When the early sunlight shone— 

But they grew tired long ago, 
And I saw them sink to rest, 

With folded hands, and brows of snow, 
On the green earth’s mother-breast. 


Sing once again ‘‘ Abide with me ”— 
That sweetest evening hymn, 
TPR And now, good night—I cannot see— 
ee | The light grows very dim. 
We Tired? Ah yes—so tired dear, 
i it MH I shall soundly sleep to-night, 
With never a dream, and never a fear, 
To wake in morning’s light. 


if 
I 


HELEN Marion Burnsipe. 


LOVE’S DESPAIR. 


ULL of the fever of a hopeless love, 
My heart’s wild worship still is all thine own : 
Unchanged—unchangeable—though doomed to 
move 
O’er life’s dim waste alone. 


Ah! all too deep for words of mortal breath, 
My lonely love is one perpetual smart, 

Fain would I woo the quiet sleep of death 
For this unquiet heart ! 


*Tis death to see thee in thy joyousness, 
To meet thine eye, the smile upon thy lips ; 
And feel this world a blighted wilderness, 
And life a vast eclipse ! 


So sad and weary ! I would ask no more 
Than on thy breast to breathe my latest sigh ; 
Like some worn wave that seeks a peaceful shore, 
On which to break and die. 


By THE LATE WILLIAM LEIGHTON. 
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A LADY IN FULL DRESS (SIXTEENTH CENTURY).—See p. 146. 


The unusual spectacle of an author performing the principal 
parts in two of his own plays in the course of the same even- 
ing is now to be witnessed at Mr. Webster’s theatre, the 
Adelphi, where Mr. H. J. Byron appears, not only as Sir 
Simon Simple in Not Such a Fool as he Looks, but as 
Charles Spraggs in Blow for Blow. There is no denying the 
versatility of talent here shown, not alone in the combination 
of the functions of author and actor, but also in the pases 
tion of two characters so very dissimilar as those of the see 
tive heroes of the two dramas in question. In i latter p 
Miss Furtado impersonates both Alice and Mildred, 
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Theatres and Amusements, 


——— 


Drvury-LANE.—Phobus’s Fix—(At Eight) Peep-o’-Day. Seven. 

FAYMARKET.—Popping the Question (At Twenty Minutes to Eight) Our 
‘American Cousin-—Deaf as a Post. Seven. 

Prixcess’s,—Your Life’s in Dangef—Paul Lafarge—A Dark Night’s Work. 
Seven. 

Apriprt.—Blow for Blow—(At Nine) Not such a Fool as He Looks. Seven. 

Lxcrum.—Twenty Minutes witha Tiger—(At a Quarter-past Eight) Chilperic. 
Half-past Seven. 

O.yupic.—Little Em’ly—(At Half-past Nine) The Princess. Seven. 

Sr. JAMEs’s.—She Stoops to Conquer—(At a Quarter past Nine) La 
Belle Sauvage—An Unhappy Pair. Seven. 

Srranp.—The Heir-at-Law—The Toodles—-Ino. Seven. 

New Royarty.—Love’s Doctor—(At Nine) Black-eyed Susan—Out of 
Place. Half-past Seven. 

Prixce or WALEs's.—Dearest Mamma—(At Eight) School—Quite by 
Accident. Half-past Seven. b 

New Quern’s.—Quick March—(At a Quarter-past Eight) ’Twixt Axe and 
Crown. Seven. 

Grorr.—Whitebait at Greenwich—(At Eight) Philomel—The Goose with 
the Golden Eggs. Seven. E 

Garriy.—The Happy Village—(At a Quarter to Eight) Uncle Dick’s 
Darling—(At a Quarter to Ten) Wat Tyler, M.P. Seven. 

Cuarina-cross.—To Oblige Benson—Not so Bad After All—Ixion. 
Seven. 

Asriey’s.—Macbeth—David Garrick. Seven. 

New NationaL STANDARD.—Jack the Giant Killer—William Tell. Seven. 

RoyvaAL AMPHITHEATRE AND Circus, HoLtporn.—Scenes in the Arena, com- 
mencing at Half-past Seven. Morning Performances Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 

CrystaL PaLtace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. Javes’s Hatt, Piccapty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Fight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Hight. 

EaypriAN Hatt, Prccapitny.—Mr. W. 8. Woodin at Home. Every Even- 
ing (¢xcept Saturdays) at Kight. Saturday Mornings at Three. 
PoiyrFcunic.—Miscellancous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 

Five, and from Seven till Ten. 


Mapauu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

Marcu 13. Sunpay.—Second Sunday in Lent. 
», 14. Monday.—Length of day, 11h. 41m. 

; . Tuesday.—Daybreak, 4.22 A.M. 
», 16. Wednesday.—Sun sets, 6.4 P.M. 
17. Thursday.—Full moon, 1.52 P.M. 
18. Friday.—Princess Louise born, 1848. 
,, 19. Saturday.—Sun rises 6.7 A.M. 


Fe St = 
(Our Letter Dashet. 


————_——_ 


Tae Lapy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough an «dC 
Ave Maria-lane, E.C., and may also be obtained at the Railway Sta- 
tions, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office ; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Year (post free) sabeveiese 3 418,008 
Half a Year ” ve 8s. Sd. 
Quarter of a Year aa OO cakes se aece 4s. 4d. 

*.* Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders +o be made 
payable (on General Post-office) to E. Marlborough and Co. 

Communications intended for the Editor should be addressed to him at 
4, Arve Maria-lane, E.C., where letters relating to the business of the Paper 
should be addressed. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR FRANCE AND THE CONTINENT. 


VCAr Vay Fe ereireccssza0ks eva getapeet ae 24 francs. 
FL AIE Weary. ie-v.ioateyseceas peacneaenantae 12; 95 
(QUATLOLLY choctasocassoteenssnannerseest ne 6° 5, 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


part. 
of any kind. 

H.S.—‘** Grail,” ‘‘Launcelot,” and ‘‘Galahad,” being pro- 
nounced as they are written, can hardly be spoken amiss. 
‘* Guinevere” is pronounced with the G hard, as in guinea. 

L.C, A.—Napkins and tablecloths have the initials or mono- 
gram of the lady of the house embroidered in large letters in 
one corner. 

Mrs. M. D.—Make your black alpaca suit with a single skirt 
covered in the depth of half a yard, or even three-quarters, 
witb flat pleats all turned one way. 

Anice.—A pretty gipsy dress for a child is a'short red woollen 
skirt with a broad band of orange and of blue sewed around 
it. Low waist and short sleeves. A scarlet hocd or a 
broad flat straw hat with red ribbons. Stockings striped 
roms and red-heeled black slippers. ‘Long, flowing black 

1air, 

A Girt or THE Pgriop: (Richmond.)—We cannot promise 
you, at present, the designs you ask for, as they would in- 
terfere with our previous arrangements, but your request 
shall be borne in mind. 

MATRONLY.—We are always open to receive really good, well- 
tried cookery receipts... Your second question will be found 
answered fully in our fashion article this week. 


Z ” -} . A 4 
‘Our Exchange,” with reviews of the magazines, &c., will 
ppear in our next nuinber. 
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fe HE “Saints” are in peril. The downfall of Mor- 
&  monism seems imminent. I1t is driven up into 
such a corner that it must perforce either enter into 
some new phase or suffer extinction. Mormonism, as 
our readers are aware, is a growth of the present 
generation. It claimed to be a new religion, based 
upon a new revelation, but its vitality grew from two 
conditions—a peculiar institution and a territorial 


establishment. The Mormons believe in Joe Smith, 
their prophet and founder, but they would have made 
no more mark in the world than the believers in 
Johanna Southcote, except for polygamy and a settle- 
ment in the United States. The Mormons thus relied 
on polygamy for internal cohesion and distinctiveness, 
and on distance for political security. The Pacific 
Railroad has now annihilated the latter condition ; and 
the Federal Government is preparing to suppress the 
former. When the Mormons moved, like an ancient 
colony, from Nauvoo to Utah, they placed a terrible 
and pathless desert between them and the Americans, 
The passage across this desert was painful in the ex- 
treme, and the communications were in their own 
hands. ‘To the convert they offered not only a new 
creed full of pretensions and confidence, but a new 
home, and the means of reaching it. There they 
found, in one sense, as much as they had been 
promised. All Mormons were taught to work as 
well as pray, skill and judgment guided their opera- 
tions, and under the influence of weli-directed industry 
the settlement became « marvel of productiveness and 
beauty. Apart from the creed and its institutions, an 
emigrant could hardly have done better than cast in 
his lot with the Mormons; but if, as happened some- 
times, and probably oftener than was known, his con- 
science revolted from what he found there, his position 
was desperate. From the City of the Saints, once 
entered, there was hardly an escape for man or 
woman, save through death, for within was despotism 
and without was the Great Desert! At last, how- 
ever, when the civil war ceased, and the Americans 
recovered from their exhaustion, the railway between 
the two oceuns was completed, and all that the Mor- 
mons had gained by their march into the wilderness 
was lost for ever. The main line did not touch the 
Salt Lake City, but ran about thirty miles to the 
south of it. Even that approach would have been 
enough to dissolve the spell, but a branch has now 
been opened, and with it the secrets of the tabernacle 
and the fortress of the Latter-day Saints. 


Tast. week we gave some amusing. particulars, 
supplied by a distinguished French traveller, of the 
Siamese, to which a fitting pendant is found in an 
account just published by M. Humbert, the Swiss 


"Minister at Jeddo, of the domestic life of the Japanese. 


In Japan marriage is the universal habit. Almost 
the only exceptions are to be found in the case of cer- 
tain monastic orders and among the ladies in attend- 
ance upon the Empress. Men marry at about twenty 
and women at fifteen years of age, but except in the 
Buddhist sects the act is marked by no religious cere- 
mony. Among the presents displayed is always to 
be seen a double-lipped vase. At a given moment one 
of the bridesmaids advances, fillsit with saii, and presents 
it alternately to the bridegroom and bride until the gob- 
let is emptied. Under this symbol the idea is con- 
veyed that together the husband and wife must drink 
the cup of conjugal life to the dregs—whether it be 
filled with ambrosia or with gall. Japanese mothers 
have greater authority over their children than their 
fathers, and the rights of women are so far recognised 
in the country that a woman has wielded the sceptre 
of the Mikados. But to return to the home life. The 
law of the country insists that each child shall be daily 
exposed to the air without clothes, and with its head 
shaved, and in spite of both rain and sun. During 
infancy the child’s ordinary playmates are a fat, short- 
legged dog, and fatter tailless cat. The thirtieth day 
after birth every citizen receives his first name; on 
attaining his majority he takes a second, a third on his 
marriage, a fourth on being invested with any public 
function, which he changes upon attaining each higher 
grade, and so on to the name given to him after his 
death. The last is engraved on his tomb, and he is 
by it known to all succeeding generations. 

On Monday evening, a meeting of the Victoria 
Discussion Society took place at the Architectural 
Gallery, Conduit-strect, Regent-street, for the pur- 

ose of hearing a paper by Dr. Drysdale on the subject 
of “* Medicine as a Profession for Women.” The Earl 
of Shaftesbury presided, and we refer to it here as 
indicating the progress the movement is likely to make. 
The lecturer commenced by observing that women 
were, strictly speaking, fitted to enter most of the 
liberal professions, and it could not be said that the 
profession of medicine was an exception. ‘The learned 
doctor then proceeded to enumerate the names of 
several distinguished members of the female sex, in 
order to show the mental power they possessed ; and 
he contended that if they were permitted to practice 
in law and medicine, there could be no reason why 
they should not attain that success which they 
achieved in other vocations. It might, of course, be 
said that women were less muscular, and were less 
able to endure fatigue than men; but there were 
many exceptions to this supposed rule; and he felt 
assured that, although they were better fitted, perhaps, 
for the physician’s duties than for those of the surgeon, 
he believed that if they studied anatomy they would 
in time become successful operators. Although he 
was in fayour of women trying their powers in all 
trades and professions, there was none he believed 


which could be regarded as of the same importance 
as the medical profession. Several other speakers 
then took part in the meeting. Miss Faithfull urged 
that the supporters of this movement ought not to be 
subjected to the opposition they received, inasmuch as 
they were not advocating an idea which was novel, 
but were only desirous to return to a work which was 
essentially womanly, and which was practised by the 
sex in times long past. The last census showed that 
the population had increased ; but the members of the 
medical profession had not increased in a proportionate 
ratio, and as long as this continued to be the case, 
there would be a large amount of human misery, 
which might be alleviated in a great measure if ladies 
were admitted to the practice of medicine. Miss 
Garrett addressed a few observations to the meeting 
in favour of every encouragement being given to 
women who desired to enter the medical profession. 
It could not be said that mentally they were not 
qualified to acquire a knowledge of the profession, and 


as to the objection raised on the score of delicate. 


health, she urged that the argument would not hold 
as against one sex more than it would against the 
other. Moreover it should be borne in mind that in 
many instances the most delicately constituted of the 
male sex distinguished themselves in the highest 
degree. Lord Shaftesbury also, with others, expressed 
himself as in favour of the movement. 


A. somewhat remarkable case, Mitcheil v. Hazel- 
dine, for breach of promise, the damages being laid at 
10,0002., has been heard in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench before Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell and a special 
jury. The defendant had allowed judgment to go by 
default. The Solicitor-General, with whom was Mr. 
J. C. Mathew, appeared for the plaintiff, Miss Sarah 
Ann Mitchell; Mr. Serjeant Robinson was for the 
defendant, Mr. Francis Hazeldine. The Solicitor- 
General said the young lady was the daughter of Mr. 
Mitchell, who had been a timber merchant in the 
Curtain-road, and had a house at Godstone, Surrey. 
She was about twenty-five. The defendant was the 
son of Mr. Hazeldine, the manufacturer of railway 
rolling stock. He was aman of considerable means, 
of about 3,000/. a-year, his age about twenty-seven, 
and he was a junior partner in the house of Hazeldine 
and Co. It was in 1861 the parties met, and in the 
summer of 1862 he sent a ring and wrote to her asking 
to be allowed to pay his addresses. The ring was re- 
turned; Mrs. Mitchell was consulted, and the defendant 
was received as a suitor to the young lady. The 
Solicitor-General produced a long correspondence, 
which he said he did not mean to read, but only to 
cull a flower or two from the garden. She was ad- 
dressed from “Dear Miss Mitchell” to his “ Dearest 
Lily.” The Solicitor-General continued to read, and 
referred to the terms “polar star” and “ guardian 
angels.” In 1863 the defendant broke the acquaint- 
ance, and for years there was no renewal; but in 1869 
it was renewed, and many letters were written in the 
most affectionate terms. It was agreed that the 
marriage should take place in August, 1869, but the 
defendant behaved in a similar manner, but with 
greater brutality than he did before. In November 
last the young lady refused to release him, and then he 
said that the farce of going through matrimony 
would bring on her an amount of fearful misery. 
He fixed the 8th December for the wedding, and ina 
letter he told her that her share of the misery of such a 
marriage would be the largest. An interview took 
place, and Miss Mitchell’s brother was present. She 
said, in answer to the defendant, that it was her wish 
that the marriage should proceed ; and he then said, 
“T’ll take care you shall have plenty of cause to re- 
pent it.” Two days before the time he had appointed 
for the wedding to take place he declined the mar- 
riage, saying it was not his wish that it should: pro- 
ceed. Mrs. Mitchell, the mother of the plaintiff, was 
then called, and gave evidence in support of the open- 
ing statement from the commencement of the 
acquaintance to the final breaking off in November. 
Whilst she was under examination by Mr. J. C. 
Mathew, a consultation took place between the Soli- 
citor-General and Mr. Sergeant Robinson, which 
eventually ended in a settlement of the case. It was 
agreed that there should be a verdict for 2,000/., with 
a letter of apology, which the Solicitor-General read to 
the jury. 


Womankind in all Ages of Western Hurope. By Tomas 
Wricut, M.A., ete. With Coloured and Other Ilus- 
trations. (Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster-row.) 

Tuts truly handsome book, unique alike in the manner 

in which its subject is treated, in 1ts illustrations, and its 

binding, is no mere made-to-order, snip-and-scissor com- 
pilation, but the work of a scholar anda gentleman. = It 
affords a very interesting and tolerably complete sketch of 
the fair sex, their position and power, in Western Europe 
from the earliest times to the seventeenth century, 
the result of a careful search amongst many scarce and 
not generally known documents, as well as those more 
approachable by the public, and it will doubtless, there- 
fore, become the standard work on the subject to which 


at 
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The author, knowing the direction 
a 


is devoted. 


in which his strength lies, wisely disclaims, — 
the outset, any intention of attempting a philo- 
sophical treatise on the character or condition of 


woman, or an investigation ef woman’s claims or woman’s 
rights. His desire has been to give, as far_as_ possible, a 
true picture of female life in each well-marked period of 
the history of that particular division of mankind to 
which we, as a nation, belong, and in this he has suc- 
ceeded as all who are acquainted with his rare accom- 
plishments as an archeologist must have felt sure he 
would. Especially valuable is his picture of woman’s life 
in the feudal castle, for though it 1s probably that which 
has contributed more than anything else to the formation 
of her character in modern society, it is a page in our 
social history that has been singularly neglected by 
writers. The history of womankind since the seventeenth 
century the author leaves to be written by other hands, 
or at some future period. 

The narrative is broken up into convenient chapters, 
devoted respectively to ‘‘ Women in Gaul,” ‘¢ Britain 
under the Celt and the Roman,” ‘‘The Women of 
Teutonic Mythology and Romance,” ‘‘The Anglo-Saxon 
Women,” ‘‘ Transition to the Feudal Period,” ‘‘ The 
Women of Feudal Romance,” ‘‘Womankind in the 
Feudal Castle,’ ‘‘Womankind outside the Feudal 
Castle,” ‘‘The Transition from Feudalism,” ‘ How 
Englishwomen looked in the Days of Queen Elizabeth,” 
&e., and to each of these topics the work will prove a 
valuable index. It can scarcely, it is true, be spoken of 
as a volume for general reading, in the usual popular ac- 
ceptation of the term, but it merits the attention of all 
persons specially interested in such subjects, and claims 
a place in all well-assorted libraries. ; 

Some of the chapters throw considerable light on mat- 
ters that have been made the subject of much debate 
lately. Take, for instance, the question of allowing 
ladies to practise as doctors. How warmly has this been 
discussed during the last few years, while in and before 
the feudal period the practice of medicine and surgery 
was regarded as one of the natural duties of the sex, for 
men skilled in these professions were not commonly at 
hand. ‘In the pretty little novel of ‘ Ancassin and 
Nicolette’ of the thirteenth century,” to quote our au- 
thor, ‘‘the former having fallen from his horse on his 
shoulder, the damsel Nicolette subjected the injured part 
to a skilful manipulation, and found that the shoulder 
was dislocated. She handled it so with her white hands, 
and laboured so much, that, by God’s will, who loves lovers, 
it came into its place,” &c., and so on, with numerous 
other references, which it is unnecessary to quote here. 
“¢ Collections of medical receipts are found in abundance 
in all periods of the middle ages, and it must be borne in 
mind that in those ages women, and not men, were 
usually able to read and write.” 

The coloured and tinted illustrations, of which there 
are many, are for the most part accurate copies of ancient 
paintings, medizeval illustrations, &c., and some of them 
are exceedingly curious. They are all admirable speci- 
mens of colour-printing, and are quite a feature in the 
volume. The ordinary wood engravings accompanying 
the text also throw considerable light on the manners and 
customs of the several periods of our history that 
come under review. 

We give on p. 145 three illustrations we have selected 
from the volume. The first, which is a copy of a fine 
illustrated manuscript in the British Museum, of the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, represents a royal 
marriage ceremony, no doubt much in the manner 
in which it was performed throughout the feudal period. 

The second cut is taken from a picture by Jost Ammon, 
and is understood to represent two French ladies of the 
sixteenth century. People of rank only were then 
‘‘ allowed to wear trains, or tails, to their dresses, but 
these were extraordinarily long, and proportioned to the 
degree of nobility of the wearer. They were usually from 
five to seven yards long, and of course a maid or page 
followed the wearer to liftthem up. The tail of the robe 
of Elizabeth of Austria, when she entered Paris in 1575, 
was twenty yards long, and was, in fact, the longest ex- 
ample known. It has been remarked that all the ridicu- 
lous fashions which have béen witnessed from the seven- 
teenth century to the present day are found under other 
niaines in the costume of the ladies of the sixteenth 
century.” 

Our third engraving represents a lady of the time of 
Henri IV. Her dress, which is black upon a white petti- 
coat, with its sleeves, represents the general forms of that 
time. She has earrings and necklace of gold, and her 
hair is bound by a band of pearls. At this period, Mr. 

right states, the fan was looked upon as indispensable, 
and was often of costly materials and richly ornamented. 
The form of fan seen in our picture belcngs to the ear- 
lier part of the seventeenth century, and was derived 
from Italy. ‘The fan of the sixteenth century was of a 
round form, usually composed of feathers, and had often 
rather along handle. The fan given by the Queen of 
Navarre to Marguerite of Lorraine, the Queen of Henri 
IIL, was made of mother-of-pearl, covered with rich 
gems, and was valued at twelve hundred écus of gold. 

It is but right to add—and we regret the omission of all 
reference to the fact in the preface to the volume—that 
the work was written for, arid originally; appeared, at 
least’ in substance, in, the pages of one of the monthlies, 
and during its progress was more than once referred to in 
our columns. oe 


Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage for 1870. (Dean and Son.) 
Debrett’s Ilustraied Baronetage, with the Knightage, for 
1870. (Deanand Son.) _ 
Turse well-known and deservedly popular companion 
volumes, always favourites as they are with the ladies, 
are this year more deserving of their patronage than 
ever. The information, which is brought down to the 
moment of going to press, is of the most complete and 
comprehensive kind, more complete and generally satis- 
factory indeed than in any other works of the same class 
published. The editor seems to take a real interest in 
his labours, and they have certainly been most onerous. 
he Peerage, at the time of the accession of James I, 
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earls, two viscounts, and forty barons; its increase has 
been, indeed, a work of time, as at the end of the reign 
of George II. the net additions—i.e., deducting peerages 
that during that time had become extinct, dormant, &e. 
—had been but littleover a hundred. Of the more modern 
creations, Earl Grey made thirty fowr new peers, Lord 
Melbourne thirty-nine, Sir Robert Peel eleven, Earl Rus- 
sel twenty-four, Viscount Palmerston twenty-three, and 
Mr. Disraeli four. Among the new titles appearing this 
year in the ‘* Peerage ” is Lord Balfour of Burleigh. This 
title, created. by James I. in 1607, was forfeited by. at- 
tainder in 1716, shortly after the first rebellion in Scot-. 
land, and restored to Lord Burleigh in 1869, as lineal 
descendent of Mary, daughter of Robert, fourth Lord, by 
er marriage with his ancestor, Major Alexander 
ruce of Kennet: a _ special, Act of _ Parliament 
having been passed to reverse the attainder. We see 
also by the ‘‘ Peerage” that many historical events are 
commemorated in the arms, mottoes, &c., of ot nobility: 
thus, Lord Napier of Magdala’s’ motto et vincula 
frange ” (Break thou the chains), is in evident. a}lusion.to. 
the. result. of the Abyssinian catipaign: One of Earl 
Nelgon’s crests, the stern of the St.;Josephy first-rate Man 
of War, conveys its own story.. The Coimbernitre crést 
and motto, Salamanca, will bea word of power in 
English ears’so long as military glory finds worshippers. 
The Exmouth motto, ‘+ Algiers” neéds no explanation ; 
the crest ‘‘ Deo adjuvante” (God being my helpér) seems 
particularly appropriate to the first Viscount, John 
Jervis, the gallant predecessor of the present Viscount 
St. Vincent, who. gained the yictery over the Spanish 
fleet at Cape St. Vincent, in 1797, and was raised to the 
peerage that same year, unassumingly took for his motto 
the single word ‘“‘Thus'!” Lord Bridport’s is as good 
in its way, “Steady” is not an inappropriate motto for 
one who entered the navy at an’ éarly age, and after pass- 
ing through eyery grade of his proféssion, became .Vice- 
Admiral of Great Britain. Lord Hawke’s ‘Strike !” 
title. ‘‘ Ready, aye ready,” is thé. more than historical 
motto of the Napiers, . Viscount Hood’s Vertis secundis 
(with favourable winds), is the very motto for a sailor. 
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: INSTRUMENTAL, . 
Overtures Transcribed as Solos and Duets for the Pianoforte, 
by Ernst Paver : ‘‘ Masaniello ” and ‘“ Fra Diavolo,” 


Auber; ‘Guillaume Tell,” Rossini; ‘‘ Zampa,” 
Herold. (Augener and Co.) 
To speak of the popularity of the overtures of 


‘ Masaniello,” ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” ‘‘ William Tell,” and 
“¢ Zampa,” would be very like informing the reader of 
the popularity of Shakespeare or Byron. As every one 
who can read English knows something of these authors, 
so no one with the slightest pretension to a knowledge of 
music, whether as musician or amateur! but is ac- 
quainted with every one of the former works. Nor need 
we say at this time of day that to know is 
to admire them. Their immense popularity attests 
this. They have been published’ in all kinds of 
forms and manipulated by no end of editors, and still 
the cry is ‘‘ They come.” There are very many ar- 
rangements, however, that we could dispense with rather 
than those now before us, and for which their adapter 
and publishers alike merit the best thanks of the musical 
public. To those who are familiar with the labours of 
Mr. Pauer, his name alone will be a sufticient guarantee 
of the admirable, musicianlike character of these tran- 
scripts, but for the benefit of others we may say that the 
arrangements are specially commendable for the skill and 
judgment with which the editor seizes the leading features 
of the orchestral score, and while preserving all the 
charm of the melody reproduces also much of the original 
effect. They present no difficulties that will be found 
insuperable to the most ordinary pianist, but, brilliantly 
executed, their effect would be most telling. They should 
at once take the place of the many made-to-sell patchwork 
adaptations that have been from time to time brought 
out, and we cordially commend them, therefore, to the 
notice of our readers. 


“Popular Pieces by J. 8. Bach.” Edited by Ernst 
PavER. (Augener and Co.) 

Porutar Pizces By J. S. Bacu.—It will say little for 
the musical taste of the age if this elegant collection of 
sterling pieces does not enjoy a very large sale. Talk of 
cheap music! Why here we have twelve ‘Popular 
Pieces by J. S. Bach, from his Pianoforte Partitos and 
Suites,” the whole carefully and skilfully edited and fin- 
gered by another accomplished musician, Ernst Pauer, 
provided for two shillings. Shades of our forefathers ! 
think of that. 


‘*Martha,” ‘‘La Traviata,” and ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia.” 
Transcriptions for the Pianoforte. By Edouard Dorn. 
With Illustrations. (Augener and Co.) 

TracueErs will find these charming little operatic studies 

exceedingly useful to alternate occasionally with the 

more severe pieces that are made to exerciss the talent 
and patience of their pupils. They are the production of 

a cultivated musician, require no special aptitude for 

their interpretation, and yet would form most effective 

drawing-room pieces. 


Ehe Drama, Xe. 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Two pieces of the frailest possible structure, both by Mr, 
Dion Boucicault, entitled respectively Paul Lafarge and 
A Dark Night’s Work, were produced at this theatre on 
Monday evening: Hach is avowedly of French extraction, 
and each has probably done service in some other guise bé- 
fore now upon the London stage. The plot of the former 
relates to the fortunes of an exceedingly illiterate game- 
keeper, who, turning out to be a duke, marries his mis- 
tress, a very haughty lady, who gives him her castle and 


he reminds us, consisted of but one marquis, sixteen | estates, but will not permit him to live with her, or to 


was also good and appropriate to the first wearer of the | 
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come within a defined distance of Versailles. The French 
Revolution brings this unnatural wife to grief, but does 
great things for the husband, promoting him to the rank 
of colonel in the revolutionary army. Then the tables 
are turned, and it is the wife’s lot to sue for pardon and 
protection to the man whom she had treated so very 
unkindly. After much ado about nothing, the parties are 
reconciled, and, we may hope, live happily for the future. 
The piece entitled A Dark Night’s Work is happily so 
called, the audienve being very much in the dark indeed 
about the motives and proceedings of the dramatic per- 
sonages. A mercenary miller permits, for a consideration 
the visits of a mysterious gallant to the woman to awhoii 
he is himself promised in marriage. Presently other 
suitors appear upon the scene, and, the lights being ex- 


tinguished, they all play at a game of ‘blind man’s 
| buff,” while the miller lies perdu in a loft or cellar as the 


case may be. Miss Rose Leclercq, Mr. Belmore, and Mr. 


_Rignold represent the principal parts, and do their best 
| to bring confusion upon Mr. R. Romer, in the character 
| of a chamberlain, whose intentions are honourable, but 
| whose conduct is presented in an equivocal light. 
| play resembles M. Scribe’s drama of ?a0:'ts, of which an 
_ English version was produced some ycu-s ago with the 
title of Geraldine, the Miller’s Wife, or some such name. 
| Some of the actors in both these plays deserve favourable 


This 


mention, and as much may be said of the scenery in the 


latter piece ; but neither drama is worthy of its author. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 
Mouse. MATHILDE SAWERTAL, a young singer from Pisa, 
has been engaged for Drury-lane. 


A work entitled, ‘‘ The History of the Pianoforte, with an 
Account of Ancient Music and Musical Instruments,” by 


| Edgar Brinsmead, is announced as nearly ready. 
_., Signor Perucchini, a composer, and an early friend of 
' Rossini, has just died at Venice in his eighty-seventh year. 


It is rumoured that Mr. Charles Hallé is about to marry 
Mdme. Normann Neruda, the violiniste. 


_ Mr. Toole contemplates a visit to America. Mr. Howard 


' Paul has written him a farce called Love in Trombone. 


_ Malle. Nilsson has contradicted, as we expected, the report 
that she was about to be married. 


The Countess Delawarr, the Musical Standard says, has 


bequeathed the sum of 666/. in the Three per Cents. for the 


choir and organist of Withyham, Sussex, a living in the gift of 
the Earl. 

Mdme. Pauline Lucca has obtained a decoration at the 
hands of the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, who has conferred 
on the artiste the ‘‘ Medal of the Arts and Sciences.” 


Miss Ada Swanborough will not be able to appear at the 
Strand Theatre at Haster, as anticipated. Although her 
health has much improved, her medical advisers recommend 
further rest. 

Mr. Andrew Halliday’s new comedy, announced some time 
ago at the St. James’s Theatre, has been transferred to Mr. 
Montague’s new theatre, the Vaudeville, where it will be pro- 
duced on the opening night. 

A popular woman is.Rosa Bonheur. According to an ac- 
curate tally, no less than three thousand strangers called on 
her during last year, and one thousand letters were addressed 
to her requesting autographs, sketches, etc. 

The rival opera companies announce the commencement 
of the season of 1870 at Covent-garden and Drury-lane. 
Covent-garden will open under the joint direction of Messrs. 
Gye and Mapleson on Tuesday, the 29th inst. 


The Prince Imperial of France, who has a decided taste for 
drawing, has just finished his own portrait from a photograph. 
The picture, said to be very cleverly executed, is destined by 
his imperial highness for his godfather, Pope Pius IX. 


The Nottingham Theatre has been taken from June next by 
Lady Don. It is about to undergo some slight alteration in 
the proscenium of the auditory and the exterior frontage, 
from the design of Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A., the architect 
who designed the building originally, 

The Folio, a Boston journal of Music, informs us: ‘‘The 
Italian organ-grinders of Boston have just purchased a real 
estate near Ferry-street, to the amount of $200,000.” We 
wish they would permanently invite their compatriots from 
London ! 

It is rumoured in Paris that M. Hugo will shortly permit 
the performance of the two unacted dramas that are known 
to lie in his portfolio. Zorquemada has, it is said, been re- 
ceived at one of the theatres, and will be put in rehearsal in 
August and acted in October. 

The Queen has appointed Mr. W. G. Cusins ‘‘ Master of the 
Music,” in the place of Mr. Anderson, resigned. This post, 
the duties of which have been mainly fulfilled by Mr. Cusins 
for some years past, includes the direction of the Court music, 
as well as of Her Majesty’s private band. 


Mr. Burnand’s earlier burlesques live long. His J:ion, one 
of the most popular works of the kind ever penned, having 
been performed nearly everywhere, is revived at the elegant 
little theatre in King William-street, with new songs, new 
scenery, new allusions, and Miss Fowler as the audacious 
lover of Juno. 


Mr. Boosey gave another ballad concert in St. James’s Hall 
on Saturday evening, and devoted one-half of his programme 
to Scotch songs. Among the vocalists were Mdme. .Sher- 
rington, Miss Wynne, and Mr. Vernon Rigby ; M. de Kontski 
was pianist, and Mr, J. L. Hatton conductor. With artistes 
so efficient, and ballads so popular, the success of the concert 
may be imagined. 


The Milanese journals continue to give glowing accounts 
of the triumphs upon the lyric stage of the young English 
prima donna, Miss Dove Dolby, whom they are of one accord 
in describing as ‘‘un’ artista destinata ad un_brilliante 
avvinere.” The Rivista Teatrale speaks of her in the highest 
terms, and the Frusta T'eatrale is enthusiastic in praise of her 
é splendid singing, noble voice, and beautiful and sympathetic 

ace.’ 


The few days left to Miss Oliver to be lessee of the New 
Royalty are to be devoted to the performance of Black- 
eyed Susan. Many regret, doubtless, that they never saw 
the renowned burlesque; very many will be glad to see it 
once more, for such is the attraction of the piece that hun- 
dreds went during its run a dozen times, and each time to m 
bewitched by Miss Oliver’s charming representation, to a¢- 
mire the verve and fun of Mr. Dewar as Captain Crossiress 
and to give equal admiration to Mr. Danvers as the Bic 
mamma of Susan. The piece was reproduced on mt ce 
night, last week, and was rapturously received by a 
audience, 
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BRAIDED MAT, 
Littte nicknacks of this kind are so often in request 
in the home that the design we supply this week will 
doubtless prove acceptable to many 
of our readers. As it may be 
readily worked from pattern, and 
the material employed must neces- 
sarily depend on the use to which 
the mat is to be put, we need not 
occupy space by unnecessary de- 
scriptions. 


BRAIDED SLIPPER FOR A 
LADY. 

Choose colour of cloth according 
to taste. The pattern must be 
traced from the paper, and marked 
on the material in the usual man- 
ner. It may be worked with any 
of the fancy braids. If it is desired 
that the work should be very rich 
and handsome, Russian braid, 
edged on each side with a single 
line of gold thread, may be used. 

The design would also serve for 
a gentleman’s slipper, for which one 
of the richest colours is scarlet 
cloth, with blue braid, or black 
braid edged with gold thread. 


ayy ay ree 
Aondon and Alaris 
fashions, 
—>—__—. 
SHAWL COSTUMES. 

A Frew of the shawl costumes 
now in vogue in Paris are imported 
to be worn at the close of winter 
and the beginning of spring. These 
consist of a draped casaque made 
of an ordinary cloth long shawl. 
Dark grey, chocolate-colour, and 
Scotch plaids are provided for the 
present season, while those to be 
worn later have large blocks of 
black, brown, or blue, with white. 
The garment is fashioned in such a 
way that the striped border woven 
in the shawl, and the fringe at the 
ends of it, may serve for trimming. 
A monk’s collar, broad cuffs, square 
pocket flaps, and sash, all of black cashmere, complete 
the casaque. Worn with a short skirt of black silk or 
alpaca, this makes a serviceable and stylish suit for 
morning shopping and for travelling. 

New cloths for spring jackets and wraps are of a plush- 
like fabric of white ground with brilliant Scotch plaids of 
the gayest tartans. — 

MOHAIR SUITS. 

Among the new goods to be introduced for spring 
dresses is the beaver brand mohair of a pure shade of 
black, with a silk finish that gives it a beautiful lustre. 
It is well adapted for summer wear, as it is far lighter than 
alpaca, and will make up almost as effectively as silk, 
The plan for spring suits of this and kindred fabrics is a 
short skirt about three yards wide, gored in the usual 
way, and trimmed to the depth of half a yard, or even 
three-fourths for tall figures, with a flat pleating of the 
material, finished top and bottom by a narrow box- 
pleated frill and a piping of gros grain.  Close-fitting 
over-dress with waist and bouffant skirt in one, the latter 
reaching to the pleating on the under-skirt. The design 
is to have the under-skirt appear to be formed entirely of 
kilt pleats, but these carried to the waist would make the 
dress too heavy for comfort. A narrow pleating edges 
the over garment. Wide flowing sleeves, or else sabot 
sleeves held in near the wrist, and two pleated frills 
falling toward the hand. Square revers at the throat, or 
else standing pleats in heart shape. Gros grain belt and 
bow without sash ends. Small bows up the front of cor- 
sage. Sheer white muslin frills standing around the neck 
and drooping over the hands. 


PIQUES, CAMBRIC, ETC, 

March purchases made by experienced housewives 
consist, in a great measure, of white goods, piqués, and 
cambrics for house dresses and suits, as these are made up 
at home in advance of the season, while finer material, 
such as poplin, silk, and China crape, are deferred until 
the last moment, that the modiste may fashion them in 
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accordance with her latest Parisian advices. Buff or 
white piqués of the cheap qualities have twilled satin- 
like stripes of various widths, or small honeycomb 
figures ; finer goods have thick cords like ottoman reps, 
or else small cross-bars formed of cords. The barred 
goods are most durable, as repped piqué is apt to split 
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between the cords: White and pearl-coloured piqués have 
small irregular figures of blue or violet ; buff grounds are 
striped or checked with black. 

Soft-finished cambrics, in double fold, resembling 
foulards, with pale lavender, dust-coloured, and buff 
grounds, dotted with white, are shown. 

These wash goods are made in short suits that may be 
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worn both in the house and street. A pretty fashion for 
pique dresses is a postillion basque and narrow gored 
skirt. As gathers of thick piqué iron badly, the skirt 
should be sloped perfectly flat in front and at the sides, 
and the back sewed to a belt in broad, flat pleats. 
The postillion basque, like those made for riding- 
habits, is square at the back, and 
pointed or round in front. The 
sleeves are the duchess shape—a 
coat-sleeve rounded open from the 
wrist half-way to the elbow. The 
trimming is cotton fringe of thick 
cords headed by a sort of passe- 
menterie of square or round cords 
in vine patterns like braiding. 
Large brandebourgs, or frog-but- 
tons with loops, are employed for 
the front of the jacket, ornaments 
for the sleeves, and fancy buttons 
for the back. 

Other suits of piqué are made 
with an upper skirt of simple shape, 
sometimes forming large leaves; and 
for an over garment a short, loose 
paletot, more ample than the sailor 
jacket of last season, left open half- 
way up the seams under the arms, 
and in the middle of the back. 
Large flowing sleeves. The trim. 
ming is slightly-gathered strips of 
English embroidery, or that which 
imitates guipure designs. A head- 
ing for these scant ruffles is made 
of strips of insertion, placed at in- 
tervals over wide black velvet rib- 
bon. Two standing frills trim the 
front of the jacket in heart shape. 

Black velvet fraises, 4 la Marie 
Stuart, will form part of spring 
costumes of white and coloured 
materials. 


HOOP SKIRTS AND CRINOLINE. 

Hoop skirts are generally worn, 
and will probably continue in vogue. 
They cannot be relinquished in 
winter, because they are needed to 
support heavily-trimmed skirts of 
dresses, or in summer, when they 
become necessary for comfort in licu 
of several starched skirts. They 
are, however, worn very small, their 
greatest circumference being from 
seventy to seventy-five inches. The 
tournure is large, and the skirt 
hangs almost straight below it, 
without any perceptible flow. The skeleton hoop is 
but little worn; a gored muslin skirt, in which a few 
flexible steel springs are introduced, is preferred in- 
stead. The panier Monocrat skirt, prepared for spring 
and summer wear, is of this description, From six to 
eleven springs are introduced in the skirt in a way that 


(Continued on page 150.) 
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When he woke from his sleep, who beside him should be, | Ts that a real nosegay 7“ Yes, certain,” she cried, 
But Norah, just fresh from the dairy. ‘Kit, where’s your real Fy airy to m: Aton it?’ 
? . . 
‘2 Good day, Mister Kit ”—« Get along, Miss,” said he, «Tis your own darling self,” he laughing replied, 
“T’m engaged to be wed to a Fairy. ” “T’m now wide aw: ako and will catch it.” 
Then she laughed at his tale ; “’Tis surprising,” she said, Then he asked fora kiss. “Get along, Sir,” said she 3 
ee Hon too did dream in the dawning, But in spite of that same it was gr: ist 
That Patrick, the Miller, had ask’d me ‘to w ed; “Tm in luck wid my dreaming of Trairies,” said he, 
He has sent me a nosegay this morning.” ‘Tis only the ring now that’s wanted. ” 
? 
Oh, list while I sing, ‘twas not quite the ‘thing, Oh, list while I sing, thus each Fairy may bring, 
To dream of strange Fairies, and kiss in the ring, Her tr uant to book with a “kiss” and a “ ring,” 
Kiss in the ring, kiss in the ring A kiss and a ring, a kiss and a ring, 
To dream of strange Fairies, and Kiss in the ring. Her tr uant torbookkwithtatkiss’ant a ring. 
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permits them to be readily removed when the skirt is 
washed, and panier springs fitted in at the top of the 
skirt do away with the necessity for a separate bustle. 
Ladies who wish to avoid the round appearance that hoops 
give, wear skirts of haircloth, made of many narrow gores, 
witu puffs or flounces set around the skirt as high as the 
knee, and sometimes up the entire back width. 


MISCELLANEOUS HINTS. 

Vi-iting, Dinner, and other Toilettes.—Toilettes de visite 
appear to have arrived at the last stage of magnificence, 
the richest stuffs being now garnished with the richest 
trimmings. Take, for instance, a robe of golden brown 
velvet and warm grey satin, made with a long train au 
manteau de cour, the satin jupe having two flounces 
coquilles, the uppermost of satin trimmed with a delicate 
interlacing passementerie, the lower one of velvet edged 
with a gathered border of black lace. The velvet train is 
trimmed all round with bands of rich passementerie, that 
gradually widen towards its extremity, headed by ruches 
of grey satin. The velvet corsage, bordered at the top 
with a deep entredeux of black lace on a satin piping, 
has little pointed basques trimmed with passementerie 
falling down in front, and larger ones, bordered with deep 
black lace, at the hips, where they are puffed out. The 
short open sleeves, vandyked at the edges, and trimmed 
with lace, reach only to the elbow; satin sleeves being 
seen beneath. 

There is but little difference to be noted between dinner 
toilettes and the more elegant robes de visite, the chief 
variation being the. low in place of the high corsage. 
Satin under jupes and velvet jupes a traine (which can be 
taken up under the arm, 41a mode Josephine), trimmed 
with lace and satin pipings, and occasionally little plaited 
ruches, appear to be the rule, though at times the robe 
itself will be entirely of satin, velvet merely entering into 
its trimming. 

Robes 4 demi-traine would seem to be on the wane; it 
is either the grand robe with a full train for toilettes of 
ceremony, or the robe “‘ touchant terre” as it is styled, or 
the robe courte, still & denx jupes, for the promenade. 
For the latter plain or finely striped velvets trimmed 
usually with fringe or deep or narrow bands of fur, in the 
latter case with toque and muff cn suite, are as much in 
vogue as ever. I[t is nevertheless becoming the fashion to 
vary these costumes with an under jupe of satin or faye, 
either black or of the same shade, the plaited flounces 
of which, rising to meet the short upper jupe, are 
either intersected or surmounted by velvet bands. For 
these robes rich warm tints of colour are usually preferred ; 
such, for instance, as golden or russet browns, various 
shades of plum colour, notably ‘‘ prune de Monsieur,” 
deep mauve, violet, and a fine black and gold stripe. One 
toilette entirely of velvet of a warm violet shade is made 
with a short jacket bordered with chinchilla fur, a 
band of which is arranged to form a small simulated 
pelerine behind. The cuffs of the tight - fitting 
under sleeves, together with the openings of the loose 
hanging sleeves, which droop almost level with the knees, 
are trimmed en suite. The perfectly plain tunic has a fur 
border, and the under jupe has a deep band of fur some 
few inches from the bottom. A velvet muff bound with 
fur and a velvet toque trimmed with a grey feather, se- 
cured with a large gold buckle, complete a costume the 
elegance of which rivals its simplicity. A toilette in 
Carmelite velvet, trimmed with twisted silk cord, the 
under jupe of which has a deep flounce with heading, has 
its upper jupe raised at the sides by interlacing cords and 
tassels ; while the jacket, which is open behind to accom- 
modate the slight bouffante, has a couple of pointed 
basques falling down rather low in front and a vaporous- 
looking lace frill at its open collar. 

Robes of the most brilliant coloured satin, with black 
velvet stripes of more than half an inch wide, have latterly 
come into vogue, and are commonly worn with fur or 
velvet mantles, though they may be observed in conjunc- 
tion with coloured satin redingotes bound with ruches of 
black velvet-and a deep border of black lace, and having 
velvet revers edged with narrow lace at the collar and the 
cuffs. The front of this garment is closed with ornaments 
in black silk passementerie, the skirts being open behind 
to display the boufiante of the robe. 

Costume Dresses.—We find, says Le Follet, that costume 
dresses are more than ever in request. They are some- 
times made too short ; the length should be just sufficient 
to escape the ground, so that in dry weather the dress 
does not get soiled at the bottom. In wet weather these 
costumes require looping or drawing up in some way. 
Nearly all are composed of two skirts, or the double skirt 
is imitated by a trimming. The latter is, perhaps, the 
most desirable for small figures, yet it scarcely produces 
the stylish effect of the draped or bouffante upper skirt. 
This, however, may be managed in another way. Cut all 
the breadths of the skirt, excepting the front breadth, from 
eight to twelve inches longer than the required length of 
the skirt ; join the side seam to within rather more than a 
quarter of a yard of the waist ; the back breadth requires 
an inch or two more. The remainder must be gathered 
and drawn up to the length needed. The other breadths 
between the back and side are run the whole length with- 
out gathering, and thus produce the puffings. The sash 
should alss be made bonfiante, so as to finish off the back 
of the dress. The short paletot, opened up the back to 
the waist, and often also under the arms, is that most 
used for the costume. Instead of the paletot, the casaque 
tunic is sometimes worn, forming a second skirt, looped 
up by bows of velvet. Also the casaqtie, or body with 
basques, the latter particularly adopted by young ladies, 

_ Coiffwres.—At a recent ball’at the Tuileries the follow- 
ing coiffures, amongst others, were remarked on, and 
merit notice here ; First, a coronal of wheat-ears in 
diamonds, with a trailing wreath of mauve acacia inter- 
laced among the hair ; next a butterfly with large wings 
of rose coral striped with diamonds, which, being worn in 
raven-black hair, produced rather a striking effect; again, 
a band of small red and yellow double China roses, 
fringed on either side with a few small leaves running 
from the forehead over the crown of the head, where it 
lost itself in the wavings and plaitings of the hair behind; 
a diadem of margurites with tuft of green feathers 
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matching the shade of the robe; a small white ostrich 
feather starting from behind a velvet bow, posed 
with a small diamond star; a tiny plume of brilliant 
maroon feathers, posed with a silver aigrette; a large 
full-blown pink rose above the centre of the fore- 
head, with an airy tuft of grey feathers rising up 
behind. Other coiffures were composed of trailing 
wreaths of jessamine, lilies of the valley, honeysuckle, 
woodbine, vine leaves, with small golden grapes twisted 
in and out the plaits and bands of hair or intermingling 
with the cascades of curls. Among more elaborate 
coiffures is that termed the ‘ orientale,” the front formed 
of triple “ marteaux,” with a string of gold beads follow- 
ing the course of the divisions and drooping in a slight 
festoon on the forehead, where it is seized in the beak of 
a bird of paradise perched a little to the left, where its 
brilliant plumage forms a magnificent aigrette ; the back 
hair falls in small ringlets down the neck, and low down 
on the right side is posed a rose with a few buds and 
leaves that half bury themselves among the wavy hiir. 


PARIS FASHION JOTTINGS. 


By Madame ELIANE DE Marsy. 


IN spite of all the political changes and transient agita- 


tion, the festivities of the season continue in all their 


lustre, as if nothing of the sort were in existence. The 
new Ministers and their wives are the special objects of 
curiosity. Their drawing-rooms are thronged, and the 
mingling of parties gives rise to the most extraordinary 
encounters. As, for instance, recently, at the house of 
Comte Daru, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Emile 
Ollivier was seen in the embrasure of a window engaged 
in a long and friendly conversation with M. Guizot. The 
ex-Prime Minister of Louis Philippe conferring with the 
Prime Minister of Napoleon III.! Is not this an unheard 
of circumstance ? 

Madame Emile Oliivier received at her house on a 
recent occasion, in a high-necked dress of black velvet. 
This youthful dame seems determined to revive Puritanic 
fashions, and threatens to drive our coquettes to despair. 
She has certainly taken sancta simplicitas for her motto. 
At the Emperor’s dinner she appeared in a dress of white 
muslin, also high-necked, and only cut square in front. 
This dress was trimmed with snow ruches, and had no 
other ornament than a broad ribbon round the waist, tied 
behind, with the ends falling on the skirt. Her magni- 
ficent hair was knotted & VAméricaine, and fell on her 
shoulders to the waist. She adorns these boarding-school 
toilettes, however, with the charm of grace and youth. 
She is only twenty, with an infantine pink and white 
complexion, a bewitching smile, tiny hands, a willowy 
figure ; and with all this, a naive wit that is truly charm- 
ing. This is a jewel that is indeed worthy to have a 
ministry for a casket. 

For light dresses, the great success of the day is the 
Ophelia toilette. This is made of tulle laminated with 
White satin, or of eau de Nil, pale blue, or tea-rose tulle. 
In the flounce at the bottom reeds and rushes are care- 
lessly fixed. The tunic is caught np at one side, and is 
decked with wild flowers, such as field daisies, corn 
poppies, and bachelor’s buttons, which seem ready to 
fall. .A few rushes and wild flowers are negligently stuck 
in the corsage so as to simulate a lack of art. The effect 
is poetic in the extreme. The wreath is composed of the 
same flowers ; it entirely encircles the head, and long, 
trailing sprays are mingled with the hair. This toilette 
was devised by Worth for Christine Nilsson, and has had 
a great success. 

Mademoiselle Marion, the daughter of the General, and 
maid of honour to the Empress, has been married to 
Comte Clary, officer of ordnance to the Emperor. The 
Empress was present at the wedding. Her dress was of 
Carmelite faille, trimmed on the bottom with a white lace 
flounce sewed on flat between two bands of black velvet. 
The casaque of the same faille was draped en panier at the 
sides, and edged with a band of black velvet and white 
lace. The black velvet sash was fastened with a jet 
buckle. The bonnet was of Carmelite velvet, with 
white lace barbs and a tuft of Carmelite feathers. 

The young bride was dressed in white satin, with an 


; immense veil of white tulle drawn over her face, and a 
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round wreath of orange blossoms in her fine black hair, 
She wore pearl earrings, the gift of the Emperor. The 
Empress presented the trousseau to this charming young 
girl, who is loved by every one for her modesty and 
simplicity. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


A Dangerous Guest, by Author of “Gilbert Rugge,” 2 vols. 21s. 
A Brave Lady, by Author of “ John Halifax,” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
Black’s (W.) Kilmeny, 8 vols., er. Svo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Cooper’s Thoughts in Idle Hours, Poems, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Emerson’s Society and Solitude, 18mo. 1s. 6d. boards. 

Kingsley’s (H.) Stretton, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Lemon’s (Mark) Legends of Number Nip, cheap ed., 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Lowell’s Among my Books, Six Essays, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Phelps’s The Gates Ajar, illustrated ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose Works, Vols. 9 and 10, 12mo. 3s. 6d. each 
Tayler’s (Rev. C. B.) Found at Eventide, 1s. cioth. 

Webster’s (Augusta) Portraits, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“JT had been afflicted nine years with rheumatism and 
griping pains all over my body, so as to be unable to work, 
and had been confined to my bed for several weeks, when I 
heard of your Pain Killer, and sent for a bottle. I com- 
menced using it at once, and within twelve hours was 
free from pain and able to walk, and I believe it will even- 
tually quite restore the use of my limbs.”—GEOo. HEwsoN, 
Warrington, Aug. 15, 1867.—To P. Davis & Son, London. 

Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to giveit a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s laundress, that it is 
the finest Starch they ever used. 


Hotporn Vatiey Vrapuct being now opened, attention is 
directed to the increased facilities of approach to the Establishment 
of Z. Simpson and Co., Nos. 65 and 66, late 48, 49, 50 and 53, 
Farringdon-street, City—within three minutes of the Farringdon- 
street and Ludgate stations. Z. Simpson and Co. invite particular 
attention to their large and well-assorted stock of Silks, Dresses, 
Mantles, Family Drapery and Fancy Goods, purchased in the most 
favourable British and Foreign Markets, and marked at the lowest 
possible prices, 
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THE COURT. 


THE QUEEN, accompanied by Princess Louise, Princess 
Beatrice, and the Dowager Duchess of Athole, drove out at 
Windsor on Tuesday afternoon last week. Colonel Du Plat 
was in attendance upon horseback. Princess Louise, attended 
by the Hon. Lucy Kerr, dined with the Prince and Princess 
Christian at Frogmore. Their Royal Highnesses Prince and 
Princess Christian and Princess Louise honoured the perform- 
ance of the Windsor and Eton Amateur Choral Society with 
their presence in the evening, at St. Mark’s School, Windsor. 
Lady Susan Melville, Colonel G. Grant Gordon, the Hon. 
Lucy Kerr, and Colonel Du Plat were in attendance. 

Her Majesty went out on the Wednesday morning, accom- 
panied by Princess Louise. Prince Leopold and Princess 
Beatrice also went out. 

The Hon. J. Rose and Mrs. Rose arrived at the Castle, and 
had the honour of an interview with the Queen. 

In the afternoon the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice and Prince Leopold, drove out. Their Royal High- 
nesses Princess Louise and Prince Christian went out riding. 
The Viscount and Viscountess Sydney and the Right Hon. R. 
Lowe arrived at the Castle. Their Royal Highnesses Prince 
and Princess Christian, the Lord Chamberlain, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer dined with the Queen in the 
evening. 

On the Thursday morning Her Majesty, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice, walked and drove in the grounds. Princess 
Louise and Prince Leopold also went out. The Right Hon. 
Kt. Lowe left the Castle. Her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales, with Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, and 
Princess Louise, arrived at the Castle in the evening, on a 
visit to Her Majesty. The Countess of Macclesfield and 
General Sir William Knollys were in attendance. 

Their Royal Highnessses Prince and Princess Christian, his 
Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, and the 
Lord Chamberlain dined with the Queen. Lord Lurgan ar- 
rived as Lord in Waiting. 

The Duchess of St. Albans, Lord Richard Grosvenor, and 
General the Hon. C. Grey had the honour of din ing with the 
Queen and the Royal Family. 

The Queen, accompanied by the Princess of Wales, drove 
out on Friday afternoon, and Her Majesty, accompanied by 
the Princess of Wales and Princess Louise, drove out on 
Saturday morning. Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice also 
went out. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, Prince Albert 
Victor, Prince George, and Princess Louise, left the Castle in 
the afternoon for Marlborough House, attended by the 
Countess of Macclesfield and General Sir William Knollys, 

His Serene Highness the Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar 
and the Lord Chamberlain and Viscountess Sydney left the 
Castle. Lord Lurgan succeeded Viscount Torrington as Lord 
in Waiting. 

In the afternoon, the Queen, accompanied by the Dowager 
Duchess of Athole, walked and drove in the grounds. Prince 
and Princess Christian and Earl Granville dined with the 
Queen in the evening. 

The Queen, Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, Princess 
Beatrice, and the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, attended 
Divine Service on Sunday morning, in the Private Chapel. 
The Rev. Francis J. Holland, minister of Quebec Chapel, 
preached the sermon. 

The Dean of Windsor and the Hon. Mrs. Wellesley had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family, 

On Monday morning the Qneen, accompanied by Princess 
Louise, walked and drove in the grounds. Prince Leopold also 
went out. 

The Duke of Nemours and Princesses Marguerite and 
Blanche of Orleans visited the Queen, and remained to 
luncheon. 

Lord Napier of Magdala arrived at the Castle, and had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. He 
left for London on Tuesday. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, walked and 
drove in the grounds on Tuesday morning, and Her Majesty, 
accompanied by Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice, left 
the Castle at a quarter before four o’elock for London. Her 
Majesty travelled by a special train on the Great Western 
Railway to Paddington, and proceeded thence to Buckingham 
Palace, escorted by a detachment of the 9th Lancers. In at- 
tendance were the Dowager Duchess of Athole, Lord Alfred 
Paget, and Colonel Du Plat. 

The Queen, who arrived at Buckingham Palace on Tuesday 
evening, held the first Drawing-room of the season on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Full details of this, with the dresses of 
the ladies, will appear in our next. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Prince of Wales, attended by Captain Ellis, left Marl- 
borough House on Wednesday last week, on a visit to Mr. 
Chaplin, at Burghersh Chantry, Lincoln. The Princess of 
Wales drove out, attended by the Countess of Macclesfield. 

On the Thursday the Prince of Wales had a run with the 
Burton Hounds. The meet was fixed for eleven o'clock at the 
Green Man, half way between Lincoln and Sleaford. Although 
the morning was very wet, between 500 and 600 spectators 
were present to see the throw off. His royal highness again 
dined with Mr. Chaplin in the evening. 

On Friday his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales went 
out with the Burton hounds, the meet being at Sudbrooke ; 
Mr. Chaplin algo entertaining Colonel Kingscote, Lord Caring- 
ton, Lord Downes, Mr. Montague, Sir George Wombwell, Mr, 
Craven, Lord [Folkestone, Captain Chaplin, Mr. Ernest 
Chaplin, and Mr, Cecil Chaplin. ; 3 

The Prince of Wales, attended by Captain Ellis, returned 
to Marlborough House on Saturday evening. The Princess of 
Wales, Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, and Princess 
Louise, attended by the Countess of Macclesfield and General 
Sir William Knollys, returned to Marlborough House from a 
visit to the Queen at Windsor Castle. 

The Princess of Wales drove out on Monday, attended by 
the Countess of Macclesfield. The Prince of Wales went to 
the House of Lords. . ; 

The Princess of Wales, accompanied by Princess Christian, 
drove out on Tuesday. The Prince of Wales hunted witk 
the Earl of Macclesfield’s hounds near Thame. Princess 
Louise visited the Princess of Wales at Marlborough House. 
Her Royal Highness Princess Marguerite d’Orleans also 
visited the Princess uf Wales. In the evering the Prince and 
Princess of Wales went toa dance given by the Duke and 
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Duchess of Marlborough at their residence in St. James’s- 
square. 


Great preparations are to be commenced immediately at 
Belfast for the reception of their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales about Easter. Throughout the north of 
Ireland the visit is looked upon as an event of great interest, 
It is rumoured that their royal highnesses will honour the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Ely with a visit to Ely Lodge, on 
one of the islands of Lough Erne, F 

Just before leaving Boston, Prince Arthur sent to Miss 
Minnie Sherman, daughter of General Sherman, a chaste and 
costly gold medallion, having his likeness on one side and 
that of Queen Victoria on the other. Accompanying the 
gift was a delicately worded note, in which the Prince begged 
that Miss Sherman would accept the medallion as a token of 
his appreciation of the generous hospitalities he ‘had ex- 
perienced at the house of her father, and as a slight tribute to 
the beauty of American women, of which she was so striking 
an exponent. be . 

Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands arrived at 
Penzance on Saturday morning by an early train from Torquay, 
and was welcomed to the far west by Mr. Downing, the Mayor 
of Penzance, and Mr. Rodd, the Town Clerk. Her Majesty 
and suite left at once for the Land’s End and the Logan 
Rock, returning to the Queen’s Hotel, Penzance, to lunch, 
and reaching Torquay again at night. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales has contributed 
the handsome donation of 26/. 5s. to the Norwich Jenny Lind 
Infirmary for Sick Children. The infirmary was founded some 
twenty-one years since through the munificent liberality of 
Mdme. Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, and the Princess of Wales 
has just shown her sympathy for suffering children in a 
manner which has still further endeared her to the city of 
Norwich and the county of Norfolk. 

The Queen, it is stated, has been pleased to signify her 
wish to open the new building of the University of London in 
person. ‘The event will take place, in all probability, in the 
month of May next. Sic, 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess Christian 
honoured Viscount and Viscountess Sydney with their com- 
pany at dinner on ‘luesday evening, at their residence in 
Cleveland-square, St. James’s. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge has consented 
to preside at the festival dinner of King’s College Hospital, to 
be held at Willis’s Rooms, on Wednesday, the 18th of May. 


—_—_—-—— 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Duke of Rutland will receive a distinguished company 
at Belvoir Castle at the close of the month, for the Croxton- 
park Meeting. 

The Marquis of Bute is about to join his yacht at Gibraltar, 
and, it is said, will go on a cruise for several months, and 
will probably visit Australia, New Zealand, and other distant 
parts. 

Frances Countess Waldegrave will give an assembly on 
Saturday, the 26th inst. ‘ 

The Countess of Breadalbane, after « lingering illness, died 
at Nice on Sunday week. 

We have to announce the death of Sir James Stuart-Men- 
teath, of Closeburn, Dumfriesshire, which occurred on the 
27th ult., at his seat, Mansfield House, Ayrshire. The 
deceased baronet was the son of Sir Charles Stuart-Mentcath, 
who was created a baronct in 1838, was born in 1792, and 
succeeded as second baronet in December 1847. He married 
December 17, 1846, Jane, daughter of Sir Joseph Bailey, 
Bart., M.P., of Glanusk-park. 

The Hon. Robert O’Brien, brother to Lord Inchiquin, and 
also to the late William Smith O’Brien, dropped dead on 
Monday evening, at his own house, while dressing for dinner. 
It has been ascertained that death resulted from heart disease. 
The sudden demise of this lamented gentieman plunges several 
noble Irish families in mourning. 

The Countess de Grey resumed her evening parties on 
Saturday night, at the Lord President of the Council’s resi- 
dence in Carlton-gardens. 

We have to announce the death of Sir Henry Light, 
K.C.B., which took place on Thursday last week, at Fal- 
mouth, in his eighty-eighth year, having been born in 1783. 
By a strange fatality his wife Charlotte, to whom he had been 
married upwards of fifty years, predeceased him by only a 
few hours, having died on Wednesday last at an advanced age. 
_ A few day since the Hon. Mrs. Loyd-Lindsay was hunting 
in the neighbourhood of Overstone-hall, Northamptonshire, 
when her horse slipped, and, falling on its near side, Mrs. 
Lindsay sustained a compound fracture of the left leg. The 
limb was skilfully set shortly afterwards, and Mrs. Lindsay 
is progressing favourably towards recovery. 

The Hon. Lady Tichborne and the Hon. Miss Arundell 
have left Brown’s Hotel for the Continent. 

Mr. Brandling and the Countess of Jersey and Lady 
Caroline Villiers have come to town from Middleton-park, 
Bicester, for the season. 

The Duke and Duchess of Mancliester are placed in mourn- 
ing by the death of the Marchioness of Tweeddale, and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in consequence will not visit 
them at Kimbolton. 

The Earl of Lonsdale has returned to his residence oa 
Carlton-house-terrace, from Folkstone, in greatly improved 
health. 

On Saturday night Mrs. Childers had a reception at the 

First Lord’s official residence at the Admiralty, Whitehall. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge had a dinner 
party on Saturday at Gloucester House. 

The late Right Hon, Henry Unwyn Addington, who had 
served for upwards of fifty years in the Foreign-office Depart- 
ment of the State, died on Sunday iast at his residence in 
Eaton-square. The late Mr, Addington was the son of the 
Right Hon. John Hiley Addington, by Mary, the daughter of 
Mr, Henry Unwyn, and was born March 24, 1790’; therefore 
he was within a few days of completing his eightieth year. 

We have to announce the death of Mr, Edward Stanley, of 
Cross Hall, Lancashire, a collateral member of the noble 
house of Derby, which occurred on Tuesday morning at his 
residence in Grosvenor-square. He was born in 1789, and 
married, 3rd September, 1819, Lady Mary Maitland, second 
daughter of James, eighth Earl of Lauderdale, by whom he 
eaves surviving issue a son, Mr. Edward James Stanley, and 
two daughters, Eleanor (formerly maid of honour to Her 

ajesty), married to Colonel Long, and Augusta, Countess of 

Dartmouth. 

, Madame de Lesseps is understood to be in an interesting 

Situation. 

RB A NationaL OFFERING To Mrs. GLADSTONE.—The 
elfast News Letter says that Mr. M‘Creery, Ballymacarrett, 
48 completed an Irish spinning wheel for presentation to 
rs, Gladstone. It is similar in style to those he formerly 


had the honour of presenting to Her Majesty and the Countess 
Spencer. The workmanship is admirable, and in point of 
neatness and finish is all that could be desired. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s arms are engraved on the wheel, with some other ap- 
propriate decorations. 

The Hon. Mrs. Henry Byng gave birth to a son on Tuesday 
morning at 20, Carlton-house-terrace. 

We have to announce the death of the Marchioness of 
Tweeddale, which occurred suddenly on Saturday morning, at 
half-past ten o’clock, at Edinburgh. The deceased Marchioness 
was third daughter of William, fifth Duke of Manchester and 
Lady Susan Gordon, third daughter of Alexander, fourth 
Duke of Gordon, and was born September 18, 1797. Her 
ladyship married, March 28, 1816, the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, K.T., by whom she leaves surviving issue five sons and 
six daughters, namely, Viscount Walden, and Lords William, 
John, Charles, and Frederick Hay ; Lady Charlotte, married 
to Mr. Simon Watson Taylor ; Lady Louisa Jane, married to 
Mr. R. B. Wardlaw-Ramsay ; Lady Elizabeth, married to the 
Duke of Wellington ; Lady Jane, married to Colonel Richard 
C. H. Taylor, C.B.; Lady Julia, unmarried; and Lady 
ee married to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart, 
M.P. 

We have to correct an error in the short notice of the death 
of Lady Arabella Fermor Hesketh, in having stated that that 
lamented lady was ‘‘the Jast of her line.” She has a sister 
living, Lady Henrietta, married to Colonel Ogilvy (late of the 
2nd Life Guards), of Ruthven, Forfarshire. 

We have to announce the death, on the Istinst., at Geneva, 
of the Hon. Charles Stuart Savile, third son of John, third 
Earl of Mexborough, and his wife, Lady Anne Yorke, eldest 
daughter of Philip, third Earl of Hardwicke. He was born 
24th February, 1816, and married llth June, 1864, Paulina 
Mary Ann, only daughter of Major William John King (late 
of the 2lst Regiment), by whom he leaves issue an only 
daughter. 

On Saturday evening the Marquis of Ailsa, though still in a 
state of great prostration from the effects of an accident which 
befell him in the hunting-field on the Friday afternoon, had 
recovered somewhat, and was progressing favourably. It 
appears that he was thrown from his horse in consequence of 
the animal’s knees coming in contact with a stone wall over 
which it was leaping. His lordship’s injuries are of an internal 
character. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


A friend arriving from Constantinople says that city was 
very gay when he left. All the embassies, excepting the 
English, were giving masked balls. ‘The weather was cold, 
and the streets in a most deplorable condition. 

Advices from St. Petersburg state that Sir Andrew 
Buchanan, the English Ambassador, had just given another 
splendid ball, which was honoured by the presence of the 
Czar, the Cesarewitch, and the Princess Dagmar, the Grand 
Dukes Wladimir and Alexis, Constantine, Nicolas, Nicolas 
Nicolaievitch, and Michel, and the Grand Duchess Olga; the 
Grand Duke George of Mecklenburg-Strelitz ; and the Prin- 
cess Kugénie and Prince Alexander of Oldenburg. All the 
diplomatic body and the principal dignitaries of the empire, 
to the number of 350, were present. 

Festivities AT BrertIn.—On the evening of Friday, the 
25th ult., the second subscription ball of the season took place 
in the Opera-house at Berlin. The parquet had been made 
level with the stage, and the immense ball-rocm thus con- 
structed, richly decorated with flowers, and illuminated with 
countless lights, presented a truly magnificent appearance. 
A rumour had been circulated that his Majesty, in conse- 
quence of indisposition, would not appear at the ball, and it 
consequently gave a new zest to the pleasure of the guests 
when the King, with his accustomed punctuality, and in his 
usual health and spirits, appeared shortly after nine o'clock, 
accompanied by the royal party. The only drawback to the 
gratification of the brilliant assembly was the absence of Her 
Royal Highness the Crown Princess. The corps diplomatique 
was well represented. When the dancing began his Majesty 
conducted the Princess Karl through the Polonaise, while the 
Queen followed with the Crown Prince. Her Royal High- 


ness the Princess Frederick Charles excited universal admira- +‘ 


tion, both by her personal charms and the elegance and taste 
of her toilet. In the course of the evening the King and the 
princes of the Royal Family, leaving their loge, mingled with 
the guests, with several of whom they had a friendly chat. 
His Majesty, who seemed to enjoy himself very much, with- 
drew about the usual time. 

A very curious trial will probably soon come on before the 
Paris tribunals. It appears there are differences of opinion 
between the ex-Queen of Spain and her husband respecting 
the administration of their fortune. As Queen she was chief 
of the community, and her consort had to submit to her will. 
Her Majesty maintains that, although driven from her 
country by a rebellion, she is still Queen de jure, andas such 
still mistress of her fortune, and entitled to dispose of it as 
she thinks fit, even in those hopeless attempts to regain her 
crown in which a considerable part of it was expended in the 
early months of her exile. Don Francisco d’Assis, on the 
other hand, apparently recognises the ‘‘accomplished fact,” 
and considers his wife to be for ever fallen from her high 
estate, and to have consequently become a private individual, 
for he puts in a claim to be chief, and to deal with their joint 
fortune as to him seems best. He has applied to the 
tribunals to grant him the administration of his wife’s pro- 
perty, a step to which he is said to have been more imme- 
diately provoked by a very large sale of Spanish stock lately 
effected. The Court has prohibited the ex-Queen and Count 
Ezpelata, her steward or major-demo, from all acts of ad- 
ministration pending the fina! decision of the cause. This 
financial difference seems to have produced a coldness between 
the husband and wife, for it is reported that the former has 
left their common residence in the Avenue du Roi de Rome, 
and bas taken up his abode with his friend Senor Meneses, on 
whom the title of Duke of Banos was a few months ago con- 
ferred, the Queen, although detbroned, still claiming the right 
to confer such honours and distinctions. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 

On Monday last week the marriage of the Hon. Georgina 
Leigh, sister to Lord Leigh, of Stoneleigh Abbey, with Colonel 
Newdigate of Bryckley Lodge, was solemnised in St. John’s 
Church, Paddington, in the presence of a large assembly of 
relations and friends. The bride was attired in a white silk 
dress, trimmed with Brussels lace, and_ veil, and was aecom- 
panied to the altar by eight bridesmaids, nieces of the bride 
and bridegroom, dressed in blue silk, trimmed with swans- 
down, viz.: The Hon. Margaret and Agnes Leigh, Miss 
Caroline and Frances Adderley, Miss Mary and Rose Chol- 
mondeley, Miss Leveson Gower, and Miss Gardiner, The 
service was read by Lord Saye and Sele, Archdeacon of 
Hereford, brother-in-law of the bride, and at its conclusion 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March was played by Mr. Sullivan. 
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The happy pair left by train for Bryckley Lodge, where 
they spend the honeymoon before going on a tour on the con- 
tinent. Sir Charles and the Hon. Lady Adderley, brother-in- 
law and sister of the bride, entertained the wedding guests at 
dinner at their house, in Eaton-place, in the evening. 

On Sunday a marriage took place at the Catholic Chapel, 
Chelsea, between Lady Blanche Noel and Mr. Thomas P. 
Murphy. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Mr. Darell 
(eldest son of the Rey. Sir Lionel Darell, Bart.) and Miss 
Marsland. 

A marriage has been arranged between the Hon. Edward 
Stanhope, second son of Earl Stanhope, and Miss Lucy Eger- 
ton, daughter of the late Rev. Mr. Egerton, and niece of 
Lord Egerton of Tatton. 

The London correspondent of the Cheltenham Chronicle 
states that the marriage of the Marchioness of Hastings to Sir 
George Chetwynd is to come off immediately after the baronet 
attains his majority in May next, and that the lady has made 
it a sine qua non that Sir George shall give up the Turf, from 
which British institution she has already suffered too severely, 

A marriage is arranged between Mr, William Hart Dyke, 
M.P., son of Sir Pereyvall Hart Dyke, Bart., and Lady Emily 
Montague, daughter of the Earl of Sandwich. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of Countess Antoinette Wilhelmina Jane Bentinck 
vas administered to in the London court under 1,500/. per- 
sonalty in England. 

The will of Mr. Joseph Barratt, J.P., of Holywath, Conis- 
ton, was proved at Lancaster under 140,0002. He leaves 
certain of his estates, including his mining shares, to his two 
sisters and his uncle Francis Barratt. There are also legacies 
to his uncle, Francis Kent, and to the widow and children of 
his uncle Alexander Barratt, and to other relatives, friends, 
and servants, 

The will of Mr. John Parsons, of the city of Oxford, banker, 
was proved in Lendon, on the 17th ult., under 160,000J. 
personalty ; the executors being Eliza Parsons, the relict, 
and Herbert and John Parsons, the sons. The testator has 
left several legacies to his relatives,.and to his personal 
friends, clerks, and servants. The coronation cup presented 
to his father by his Majesty George IV. is to be preserved in 
the family. ‘To his wife he leaves the interest of 30,0000. 
and to each of his daughters a legacy of 13,000/., and appoints 
his sons residuary legatees. 

The will of Mr. Jewer Henry Jewer, formerly of Hamp- 
stead, and late of Finchly N. --road, was proved, in the 
London Court, under 20,0007., by Jane Jewer, the relict; 
Messrs. John -Waring and Thomas M. Johnson, the joint 
acting executors. To each of his executors he leaves a legacy 
of 2007. The testator has left many legacies to relatives and 
friends, and several small bequests to charitable institutions. 
Some are to be paid immediately, and others are reversionary, 
payable on the decease of his relict. 

The wills of the undermentioned have been recently 
proved: J. S. Woodin, 70,000/.; Thomas Griffiths (Durham), 
60,0002.; John W. Pike (Wareham), 60,000/.; G. Hooper, 
40,0002.; John L. Armitage, 50,000/.; John Kitson, (Nor- 
wich), 9,000/.; and Samuel Last, (New Bond-street), 25,0000/, 


A MASQUERADE. 


LITTLE old woman before me 

Went slowly down the street, 
Walking as if a-weary 

Were her feeble, tottering feet. 
From under her old poke bonnet 

I caught a*gleam of snow, 
And her waving cap-string floated, 

Like a pennon, to and fro, 


S) In the folds of her rusty mantle 

Sudden her footstep caught, 

\ And I sprang to keep her from falling, 
With a touch as quick as thought. 


When, under the old poke bonnet, 
I saw a winsome face, 

Framed in with the flaxen ringlets 
Of my wee daughter Grace. 


Mantle and cap together 
Dropped off at my very feet ; 

And there stood the little fairy, 
Beautiful, blushing, sweet ! 


Will it be like this, [ wonder, 
When at last we come to stand 

On the golden, ringing pavement 
Of the biessed, blessed land ? 


Losing the rusty garments 
‘We wore in the year of Time, 

Will our better selves spring backward, 
Serene in a youth sublime ? 


Instead of the shapes that hid us, 
And made us old and grey, 

Shall we get our child-hearts back again, 
With a brightness that will stay ? 


I thought—but my little daughter 

Slipped her dimpled hand in mine : 
‘I was only playing” she whispered, 

‘That I was ninety-nine.” ANON. 

Mr. SPURGEON AND THE Birp.—lIn last Sunday’s sermon 
Mr. Spurgeon said that during the hard frost he had struck 
an acquaintance with a little bird, who he was afraid was to 
desert him by-and-bye, and for whom he had placed some 
crumbs outside the window. The robin never thought of ask- 
ing if the crumbs were meant for it, or whether it was in Mr. 
Spurgeon’s purpose and decree that it should have them ; but, 
seeing the crumbs there, and being hungry, it at once took 
them ; and not only that, but went and fetched a blackbird, 
who was also hungry, to have some of the crumbs too. 


‘*T have used Davis’s Pain Killer in my family for Bron- 
chitis and Bowel complaints, and often given it to my men, 
and always with the most complete success. I consider 
it the best family medicine in use.”—JOHN WINSTANLEY, 
Cart Proprietor, Liverpool, Jan. 2, 1860.”—To P. Davis & Son. 

Tue New Vave Mecum (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., to wien 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and irs ae 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the Bt a 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenion e free) 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it Cee it office 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of P 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d, - 
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One of Saint Valentine’s Tricks, 


- 


oe 


C) aaa 

i Be EHOLD! Some one had blundered. 

SPA NSPS It couldn’t be the postman. He was 
8) pursuing his way with the brisk pre- 
xy occupied air of his class, in complete 
, unconsciousness of the missives left 
WS) behind him. Bridget, the parlour- 
maid, was equally unconscious, as she 
Giiiiy’ scrubbed the steps to the melody of 
ex ‘The Wearing of the Green.” And 

certainly Persis was not in fault. The envelope bore her 
nawhe, ‘‘ Miss Pussy Palmer ;” and she was too accus- 
tomed to the cognomen to take offence, even when it con- 
fronted her on the outside of a letter. 

She had opened it with the vague, glad expectation 
which attends such openings at seventeen, when all things 
seem possible, and any enclosure may reveal some de- 
lightful mystery—some surprise—a present, may be, or 
an offer—something, at all events ; and how much better 
is something than nothing ? 

‘¢ Miss Pussy Palmer.” The hand was not a familiar 
one. It was beld and black, with a certain precision in 
the up and down strokes which suggested an orderly 
mind. A valentine, of course. What else should it be 
on the Fourteenth of February? By no means the first 
that had passed through those dimpled fingers either. 
There was a whole stack upstairs—pink, blue, and silver, 
doves, hearts, darts, and Cupids—all the customary 
tinsel and bedizenment of the article. But this was quite 
another thing. Plain letter-paper—no seal, no fine 
border, or flummery ; and the contents—audacious ! Was 
it a child trying to be grown-up, or a saucy grown-up pre- 
tending to be a child? Pussy couldn’t tell ; and her 
cheeks flamed afresh as, for the third time, she perused 
the astounding page :— 

Didn’t I hear your voice last night, 
Pussy, Pussy, Pussy ? 

Didn’t I see, in the cold moonlight, 
Pussy, Pussy, Pussy ? 

Surely the clock had sounded eight 

Long before you reached the gate; 

Really, you shouldn’t sit up so late, 
Pussy, Pussy, Pussy. 


Your eyes are a beautiful greenish blue, 
Pussy, Pussy, Pussy. 
I never saw puss so pretty as you, 
Pussy, Pussy, Pussy. 
Your stockings are white beyond compare ; 
And the glossy fur you call your hair 
Is the very home for a rosebud fair, 
Pussy, Pussy, Pussy. 


Give me a little gleam of hope, 

Pussy, Pussy, Pussy. . 
Do not leave me to pine and mope, 

Pussy, Pussy, Pussy. 
Come to my window and whisper, ‘‘ Mew ;” 
Whisper, ‘‘Harry, I will be true;” 
And joyfully I will ope to you, 

Pussy, Pussy, Pussy. 

Your VALENTINE. 

‘Now, mamma, isn’t that too bad ?” cried she, throw- 
ing down the letter. ‘‘ Isn’t it mean to send me sucha 
valentine as that? I might as well be a real cat at once, 
mightn’t I. 

*‘ Hardly, my dear,” answered Mrs. Palmer, with a 
smile. 

‘* My fur, indeed !” went on Pussy, catching the docu- 
ment again from the carpet. ‘*Did youever! And my 
eyes! Mother, are my eyes ‘greenish’?” 

‘* Well, I always thought them greyish, myself; but 
they look very different at different times. Just now I 
should say they were pinkish.” 

‘* Yes, because I’ve been crying over this horrid letter, 
Oh !”" said Pussy, clenching a small fist vindictively, ‘if 
I could only find out who sent it, wouldn’t [ say some- 
thing very different from ‘Mew!’ Harry, indeed ! 
Mother, who can Harry be ?” 

**T don’t think you know anybody of that name, except 
your little lover over the way—Mrs. Scudamore’s little 
boy. His name is Harry.” 

‘Oh, mamma! he’s a baby. This is some grown per- 
son’s handwriting you may be sure. It was somebody 
who saw me out of the window. You remember it was 
just twenty minutes past eight when I got home last 
night from Alice Day’s. If I could only find out who it 
was! I do think it’s the wakindest thing !” 

“My dear child, it was meant for a joke, no doubt ; 
and though it does not seem to me a very good joke, since 
my Pussy is so nearly a young lady”—Mrs. Palmer 
smiled a bright motherly smile—* still’ I wouldn’t let it 
distress me if I were you. Take it goodenaturedly, and 
it won’t do you any harm; but to worry over it an hour 
—an hour and a quarter—positively is more than it is 
worth. Now, darling, get your things on—I want you 
to do an errand for me in Main-street ; and afterwards, as 
the day is so fine, you might get Alice to accompany you, 
and go to Mr. Blank’s about your garden basket. ‘That 
would make a nice long walk.” 

And while Pussy is pushing the coquettish hat, with 
its peacock’s breast, upon her pretty fluffs of bronze hair, 
and investing her trim figure in its warm jacket, Mrs. 
Palmer, like the wise mother she was, dropped the 
objectionable valentine into the glowing coals of the 
sitting-room grate, and fondly hoped that she had made an 
end of that. She was wrong—even so light a thing as a 
shred of paper has power to set in motion the wheels of 
destiny. 


“Oh !” squeaked small Harry over the way, “ there’s 
Pussy. My! Don’t she look pretty, neither! Look, 
Uncle Henry—look !” 

“Don’t, Hal, you are jogging the table. I can’t write,” 
responded his uncle, 

“But I want you to look at Pussy; she’s my lady-love, 
you know.” | : 

‘Oh, the little girl I wrote the valentine for. Well, 
Hal, I'll come in a minute.” 

So, having completed “Love rules the Court, the 
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Camp, the Grove,” in his nephew’s copybook, and given 
due attention to the curves of the capital C’s, Uncle 
Henry rose rather languidly, and turned to the window. 

‘*She’s gone back for something or other,” explained 
Hal. ‘‘She’ll be down again in a minute. There she 
comes.. Ain’t she a stunner, Uncle? None of my cousins 
are half so pretty, and I’m going to have her for my wife 
some day when I’m big enough.” 

Pussy slowly descended the steps. She was prettier 
than usual, with the deepened bloom lent by her recent 
discomposure ; and the slight shadow which still rested 
upon her sparkling face made her look older than she 
was. Her step had not its usual bound as she passed 
down the street. 

‘‘Looks as if she’d been a-crying ’bout something,” 
said Hal, who was a close observer. 

His uncle turned upon him severely. 

‘Harry Scudamore ! is that the girl I wrote your valen- 
tine to ?” 

‘‘ Why, Uncle Hal, course it is. 
you know.” 

**You told me it was a child of your own age.” 

“J didn’t neither. I told you she was my sweet- 
heart ” (prolonged squeak on ‘‘ sweet”), ‘‘and her name 
was Pussy, and 1 wanted a real splendid valentine to 
send her. And so you wrote it. I didn’t say she was 
little like me. I don’t like little girls. I like big ones 
like Pussy ; and I’ll marry her too, some day—see if I 
don’t! Why, Uncle, what’s the matter ?” 

For that victimised relation had sunk into a chair, and 
was relieving his feelings by a series of low groans. 

Recovering his voicee—‘‘ I could shake you well, Harry, 
for playing such a trick upon me. What must the young 
lady think ?” 

‘**Oh, she won’t think anything "bout it. She’ll just 
think it’s from me. I’m her lover, you know.” 

tl Uncle Hal could not hug this delusion to his 
soul. 

He knew very little of young ladies, and was not com- 
fortable in their society. His mother died when he was 
born, and he never had a sister to teach him how every- 
day a thing a woman can be made. School, college, 
seminary—such had been his life. He was twenty-two 
now—shy and modest as a girl—outwardly grave and 
qniet, but with some boyish fun locked up within him, of 
which his little nephew had found thekey. For his benefit 
the celebrated valentine had been composed. And as he 
now reviewed the different clauses—the ‘‘ greenish ” eyes, 
the fur, the stockings—(stockings ! to a young lady! Oh, 
horrors !) the mew—all concocted to entertain some cun- 
ning little puss of Harry’s own age, he felt his cheeks burn 
with annoyance. Had he fled from society and worshipped 
an ideal woman ata safe distance for this? He recalled the 
vision which had just passed from his sight—the waving 
locks, the eyes of harebell blue, the half womanhood half 
childhood of the dimpled cheeks and light elastic figure. 
Was it that dream of maidenhood whom he had addressed 
as ‘‘ Pussy, Pussy,” and bidden to ‘*mew”. at his win- 
dow? Miserable man that he was! 

A strong desire to shake Harry again took possession 
of him, but he suppressed it. A shaking would but 
intensify the little seamp’s memory of the occasion. Per- 
haps, if he was lucky, his share in the scrape would never 
be found out. Alas, that last remaining hope was doomed 
to early extinction. Going out to walk a few hours later, 
and looking into the attractive establishment of Mr. 
Blank, on an errand for Mrs. Scudamore, there was Pussy 
herself, superintending the planting of a rustic stand, and 
before he could interfere the irrepressible Harry had 


dashed up to her. 

‘Oh, ’'m so glad! I didn’t think you’d be here.” 

‘* Why, Harry! Is that you? How do you do?” 

“*T say—that’s my uncle, Pussy—did you know that ? 
He only came week before last ; but he’s tip-top. He 
teaches me, you know—readin’ and writin’ and all. 
Uncle Hal—look round here, Uncle Hal—here’s my Pussy.” 

Uncle Hal with crimson cheeks, bowed and retreated 
behind a tall camellia. 

‘¢ He’s real bashful,” went on the terriblechild. ‘‘He’s 
always bashful, vou know, when there are any girls near. 
I wonder why—I ain't. I don’t mind them a bit. And 
then he’s afraid you’ll be angry about the valentine. I 
told him you wouldn’t mind it a mite. You don’t, do you?” 

‘«'The valentine !” said Pussy, her cheeks dyed with hot 
blushes. 

“* Yes. 
know. Uncle wrote id. 
eyes being green, and your saying mew, mew, mew 
a chorus of cats?” 

Pussy looked from one to the other, while the luckless 
Hal, behind the camellia, longed that the carth would 
open and swallow him up. Harry went on mewing. Then 
the child—she was but a child after all—burst into tears, 
which brought little Hal’s caterwaulings to a close, and 
himself to gaze upon her, with wonder in his wide-open 
eyes. 

‘¢ Why, she’s crying !” he said. 
Oh, don’t—don’t.” ; 

Uncle Hal, in despair, bolted from his shelter. He had 
never seen a young lady cry before, and the affecting 
spectacle was too much for his philosophy. 

‘Oh, Miss Palmer, don’t—please don’t !” he exclaimed, 
his tongue unchained by the dread emergency —‘ please 
do not ccy. It is all my fault; it is alla mistake. 1 have 
been so annoyed about it. I wrote that valentine for 


She’s my lady-love, 


That valentine about ‘Pussy, Pussy,’ you 
Wasn’t it funny about your 
like 


“Uncle, she’s crying ! 


Harry.” 
** For Harry !” 
‘Yes. He said ‘ Pussy,’ and I thought it some little 


miss of his own age. ‘Pussy was his lady-love,’ he 
said, and how could I suppose— Pray do not shed any 
more tears about it, or I shall never forgive mysel{— 
and here, confused by his own unwonted eloquence, Hal 
stopped. He had never spoken so many words to a young 
lady before in his life! : 

“‘Tt’s all this silly nickname of mine,” cried Pussy, 
winking away the last drops from her long lashes. ‘I 
don’t wonder, I’m sure. So the valentine wasn’t for me, 
after all, but for some little girl ?” 

“Exactly. For Harry’s sweetheart.” 

“Then, please, don’t be sorry any more,” she went on, 
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sweetly. ‘I’m so much obliged to you for telling me. 
I was dreadfully vexed just at first, you know, because it 
was so disagreeable to be written to as if I were a cat ”— 
here she laughed a tinkling little laugh—‘‘ but now I 
don’t mind at all.” 

And with womanly tact she changed the subject to 
plants and their belongings ; asked advice as to what 
should be put in her basket ; and Hal, whose botanical 
knowledge was considerably in advance of her own, found 
himself delivering his opinions with surprising freedom 
and ease. Nay, more; he held the basket while the 
plants were inserted, and farther on discovered himself 
walking homeward by Miss Palmer’s side, and actually 
asking leave to call in the evening with a book of refe- 
rence. Ce nest que le premier pas qui cote? We all 
know that. 

Our story ends perforce with the eve of St. Valentine, 
but not so theirs—do not suppose it for an instant. 
Pussy is almost twenty now. A great deal of stitching 
and marking has been going on in the Palmer mansion of 
late, and the gossips say it is part of the plenishing of 
the new parsonage which young Mr. Scudamore, of 
Oxford, is fitting up to receive a bride next spring. 
Perhaps it is. Certain it is that a bride is to go there— 
a bride of the name of “Persis ;” for Henry Scudamore, 
though he has conquered his bashfulness, retains one or 
two ancient prejudices, and one of these is against nick- 
names. “* The wife of a clergyman,” he says, * should be 
known by some better title than that of ‘ Pussy, Puss yaa, 
—in which opinion the majority of us will agree with him. 


A Laptrs’ BANnk.—The emancipation of women in the 
United States has led to a result within the last few weeks 
which even Mr, Mill does not seem to have anticipated. We 
are informed that a female banking-house has been opened at 
New York, and that upon its first day of business upwards of 
4,000 persons called at the offices. The ladies are said to have 
shown perfect self-possession, and to have handled both coin 
and paper with a readiness indicative of long familiarity with 
their value. They themselves assert that in three months’ 
time they will do the largest business as bankers and brokers 
in New York. 


Mr. C. T. Burleigh, an actor of many years’ standing and a 
manager of provincial reputation, who may be remembered 
by London playgoers as having made a favourable impression 
at the St. James’s Theatre two seasons ago in the characters 
of Sir Lucius O’Trigger and Sulky, is about to undertake the 
management of the Holborn Theatre. The opening play will 
be a new melodrama from the pen of Mr. Roberts, who 
dramatized Miss Braddon’s well-known novel, “ Lady Audley’s 

Secret.’ 


The Wandering Thespians will give their first performance 
this season to-day (Saturday), under the special patronage of 
the Prince and Princess Christian, in aid of the funds of the 
Boys’ Home, Regent’s-park. They offer an attraction in the 
production, for the first time, of two new pieces, a comedietta 
in one act called He Would be a Bohemian, and a drama in 
four acts entitled A Wife's Redemption. The latter is 
divided into scenes respectively named the Desertion, the 
Mission, the Revelation, and the Redemption. 


Mr. E. T. Smith’s novel and creditable experiment of pro- 
ducing standard plays at Astley’s with a really efficient com- 
pany proves singularly successful. Othello has been followed 
by The Man of the World, which will be succeeded in its turn 
by Macbeth. Comedy is a crucial test of the quality of a 
new public. Inthe most plebeian neighbourhoods tragedy, 
not too often given, will command a considerable amount of 
patronage, but it is otherwise with comedy. The masses like 
to laugh loudly, to cry heartily, and occasionally to shudder, 
but a species of drama which necessarily turns upon conven- 
tions belonging to a region not theirs, has but little hold 
upon their sympathies. It is therefore a very remarkable 
fact that The Man of the World is performed at Astley’s to 
crowded houses, and is received with enthusiastic applause. 


RARE AUTOGRAPHS.—A sale of the autographs collected b 
the late Mr. J. H. Burn has just been held at Mesene Puttick 
and Simpson’s, Leicester-square. Among the more remark- 
able lots were : Lot 60, letter of Bewick, the wood engraver, 
31. 6s. (Carter) ; lots 31-2, two letters of Descartes, 11/. 2s, 6d. 
(Holloway and Bussiére) ; lot 212, letters of Hobbes of 
Malmesbury, not signed, 9/7. (Addington) ; lot 239, letter of 
Charles Lamb about Blake, the artist, 7. 10s. (Addington) ; 
lot 312, letter of the Countess of Pembroke, of Charles the 
First’s time, 8/ (Addington); lot 404, letter of George 
Washington, occupying twelve pages, 35/. (Addington) ; lots 
560 tu 565, six lots of postage stamps, 227. (Lincoln) ; lot 617, 
letter of Sir E. Coke, 4/. 4s, (Addington) ; lot 637, letter of 
Bishop Hough, 4/. (Waller); lot 712, letter of Philip 
Melanchthon, 5/. (Addington) ; lot 820, letter of Voltaire, 
6. 10s. (ditto), 

SALE OF THE DERWENTWATER RELICS IN NEwWcAsTLeE.—The 
large and interesting collection of cabinets, wardrobes, chests 
of drawers, portraits, old paintings, antique armour, and 
other curiosities, described as ‘‘the heirlooms and relies of 
the Derwentwater family,” and the property of ‘ Amelia, the 
Countess of Derwentwater,” was on Monday offered for sale 
in Newcastle, and attracted a large assembly of purchasers 
from London and all parts of the kingdom. The goods were 
stated to have been taken in execution by the under-sheriff of 
the county of Durham, and the auctioneer, in drawing 
attention to them, said they were all named in a remarkable 
schedule, attached to what purported to be the original 
will of William Radclyffe. Of course, if the will was 
genuine, the whole of the articles enumerated in it must 
be genuine also; but of this he gave no guarantee, and 
the buyers would have to exercise their own discretion 
in their selections. The gale then proceeded with what 
were described as old chapel chairs from Dilston Castle, 
the prices being lls. and 14s.; but a set of moss roses, 
“embroidered on silk, with border of forget-me-nots, worked 
by the dainty fingers of the wife of the unfortunate Earl of 
Derwentwater,” realised the sum of 4/. This work had been 
expected to realise 1002. A portrait of Prince James Stuart, 
the Pretender, said to be the work of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
and valued at 1,500/., was then put up in order to see if a 
suflicient sum could not be realised to satisfy the claims of 
the Countess’s numerous creditors. When the bids had risen 
to 200/., and there seemed to be no further advance, Mr, 
Stokol, of Blaydon, a gentleman who had lent the Countess 
large sums of money previously, said he would give 1,0002., 
and the picture was at this price knocked down to him, amid 
the titters of the company. After a few other small articles 
had been disposed of, principally to known supporters of ‘the 
Countess,” it was announced that sufficient money had been 
realised to satisfy the claims of the sheriff, and that the sale 
would be discontinued. 
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MISS AMELIA HOBBS has just been elected a Justice | 


of the Peace in Jersey County, Illinois, by a majority 
of twenty-six votes. ; : 

SHooTInc A SWEETHEART.—At the Worcestershire Assizes 
on Monday, Walter Wells, farmer, was found guilty of shoot- 
ing at Emma Wells, his sweetheart and cousin, and sentenced 
to ten years’ penal servitude. 

Arrempt To Porson A Huspanp.—At the Derby Assizes, 
Martha Calladine, charwoman, has been sentenced to four- 
teen years’ penal servitude for attempting to poison her 
husband with a powder prepared for killing vermin. 

A Woman Senrencep TO DeatH.—At the Oxford Assizes, 
Susannah Hyde pleaded guilty to the murder of her infant 
son, at Tetsworth, and was condemned to death. The judge, 
however, intimated that he should communicate with the 
Home Secretary, with a view of obtaining a commutation of 


the sentence. 

THe ‘*CouNTESS OF DERWENTWATER”’ IN THE CouNTY 
Court.—At the Shotley County Court on Monday, a replevin 
case was heard against the Countess of Derwentwater, in 
respect to the seizure of stock at Newlands Farm. The 
damages were laid at 501, and judgment was given for the 
amount forthwith. 

DeatH FRoM SwaLLowine A ToorH.—An old woman 
named Catherine Moore, an inmate of the Islington Work- 
house, while having some soup last week, was seized with a 
choking fit, and died in about a quarter of an hour. Ona 
post mortem examination being made, it was found that 
one of her teeth had lodged in the larynx and suffocated her. 

Farat Frre At Huty.—On Thursday morning last week, 
about four o’clock, a fire broke out on the premises occupied 
by an emigration agent, named Weber, Passage-street, Hull. 
A young woman jumped from a window into the arms of a 
policeman unhurt, and two hours afterwards, when the fire 
had been extinguished, the bodies of Mrs. Weber, a man, and 
a child were found much charred. 

Breach oF Promise.—At the Derby Assizes, Mrs. Sarah 
Radcliffe, a widow with five children, and fifty-five years of 
age, sued Joseph Gilman, a farmer, aged sixty, for breach of 
promise of marriage. The damages were laid at 1,000/. The 
plaintiff had kept a public-house, and evidence was given to 
show that the defendant looked upon her as his wife. The 
jury returned a verdict for 907. damages. 

New Coruece For Lapres.—It is proposed to have a 
Woman’s University in New York, where the education will 
be as liberal as that of any college in the country, and yet 
different and better suited to women. The organisation of 
this institution is not yet complete ; but we see it stated that 
until it is, Miss Catherine E. Beecher and Mrs. Harriet B. 
Stowe will act as principals. 

Five Persons SurrocaTep.—On Wednesday night last 
week the bodies of a man, his wife, and three children were 
taken to the Central Police-station at Hull, The man was 
the captain of the ‘‘keel” Sarah, of Goole, and had been 
taking in gas-water at the Central Gasworks. The fumes 
from the gas-water proved fatal to the whole family. The 
mother called out to her husband that one of the children was 
dying ; he went to see, and in ten minutes all were found 
dead in the cabin. 

MurpER AND SviciprE.—On Monday, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, William Walton, labourer, residing in Blenheim-street, 
murdered his wife by cutting her throat. He attacked a 
lodger named Frederick Atkin with the tongs, and also cut 
him across the throat. Atkin escaped into the street. 
Walton then cut his own throat. When the house was 
entered he and his wife were found dead. Atkin was re- 
moved to the infirmary, and is very ill. Walton appears to 
have been suspicious that there was an_intimacy between 
Atkin and Mrs. Walton. Atkin and his wife were middle- 
aged people. 

DARING JEWELLERY RopbeRY.—Between Saturday evening 
and Monday morning the shop of Mr. Hamilton, a jeweller in 
George-street, Edinburgh, was entered by _ thieves, and 
jewellery to the value of more than 3,000/. stolen. The pre- 
mises had been entered through a workshop in the rear, and 
several buildings had been crossed to get there. The masonry 
was dislodged at a window, but finding this difficult, the 
thieves had turned to an iron-sheathed door and_ broken 
through it. To get from the workshop to the shop they de- 
scended to a cellar and mined through the solid wall into the 
shop. They took scarcely anything but gold articles. 

Two CHILDREN KILLED By A Rat.—The Sentinella 
Bresciana tells of a fearful punishment which befell two 
cruel children who were amusing themselves by torturing a 
rat which they had caught. They covered it with petroleum 
and set fire to it. The little animal in its fright fastened 
upon the leg of one of its tormentors, and the other, in going 
to his brother’s assistance, was bitten in the hand. The cries 
of the boys attracted the attention of the mother, who sent 
for a doctor ; but, notwithstanding his attention, they died 
three days afterward from the effects of the bites of their 
maddened victim. 

Sreatinec ‘*A YARD or Pork.”—At the Thames Police- 
court this week Julia Stratton, aged thirty-nine, was charged 
with stealing 45lb. of pork, the property of Joseph Taufell, 
pork-butcher, of 10, Charles-street, Mile-end Old Town. The 
prisoner went to the prosecutor’s shop two days before Christ- 
mas, and soon after she left he missed the pork. The pri- 
soner and several others ate some of the pork the same day. 
There was a yard of it. Mr. Lushington asked what was 
meant by a yard of pork. The witness said the pork was just 
three feet in length. A quarrel among those who ate the 
pork led to the apprehension of the prisoner. She was com- 
mitted for trial. 


TRAGEDY IN OLtp Forp.—On Saturday evening the bodi 
of a man named Edward Banks and hn wife sors foundlin 
their house at Old Ford, in such a state of decomposition that 
it is believed they had been dead for several days. Banks, it 
appears, was a ticket-of-leave man, and was always afraid that 
his neighbours would discover his character. He and his 
wife lived very unhappily together, and some time ago the 
landlord of the house, who lived next door, disliking the man 
for the way in which he treated his wife, gave him notice to 
quit. Since that time Banks has been observed to be very 
low-spirited, and is supposed to. have thought that his land- 
lord had ascertained that he was a ticket-of-leave man, On 
the Thursday and Friday it was noticed that the blinds of the 

ouse were drawn down, and on Saturday the house was 
entered, and Banks and his wife were found dead. A sauce- 
pan, in which was some burned charcoal, was found on the 
fireplace, and all the crevices by which air could enter the 
room were carefully pasted over with pieces of newspaper. 
In the pocket of Mrs. Banks’s dress was found a bottle con- 
taining laudanum and a letter, which was addressed ‘‘ To my 
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mother,” The letter was opened by the police, and inside, 
written by a female hand, where the words, ‘‘I can bear it no 
longer.” 

Wii or A Mint1onarre.—The will of the late Mr. Thos. 
Fielden, of Fielden Brothers, cotton spinners, manufacturers, 
&c., Todmorden, was proved at Manchester on the 17th ult. 
The personalty was sworn under 1,300,000/. The three nephews 
—Mr. Samuel Fielden, of Vale Hcuse, Mr. Joshua Fielden, 
of Stansfield Hall, and Mr. John Fielden, of Dobroyd Castle, 
Todmorden—are joint executors, and share among them the 
bulk of this property, after payment of the interest of 30,000/. 
yearly to the widow. To Mrs. Fielden is also left the house 
and estate at Crumpsall, near Manchester, as a residence 
during her life, after which it becomes the property of Mr. 
Joshua Fielden. The estates at Middleton and Overton, near 
Lancaster, are bequeathed to Mr. John Fielden. 


THE WicKLow PEERAGE.—The Wicklow peerage case was, 
at the close of the sittings of their lordships on Monday, ad- 
journed until Monday next, in order to give Mrs. Howard’s 
advisers time to make inquiries respecting a statement made 
in a letter which had been received from a person living at 
Boulogne. The writer of this letter stated that he was 
formerly in the police, and that he knew that in August, 
1864, two Irish ladies went to the Liverpool Workhouse and 
obtained a child, which had since died, and that this child 
was the scn of Mary Best. Before their lordships adjourned 
Mrs. Howard was brought up and informed that she would 
be discharged on payment of the fees. She said she had no 
money, and was suing in forma pauperis. The Lord Chan- 
cellor directed her to be removed, and she left the House in 
the custody of Black Rod. 

ASSAULT IN A Rat~way Carriace.—At the Middleton 
Cheney (Northamptonshire) Petty Sessions on Saturday, 
Alexander M’Gregor, a commercial traveller, of London, was 
charged with committing an assault upon Frances Coles, a 
sister of the House of Mercy at Ditchington, Bungay, 
Norfolk, in a railway carriage between Buckingham and 
Banbury. Her screams attracted the attention of the guard, 
and he stopped the train and put her in another carriage. 
M’Gregor had endeavoured to stifle her cries by thrusting his 
hand into and putting his arm over her mouth. She tried to 
throw herself out of the train, but could not get the carriage- 
door opep. The prisoner is twenty-seven years of age, and 
travels for a draper’s firm in the West-end of London. He 
was committed to the assizes. 

A Muniricent Girt py A LAvy.—On Friday last week, 
the Bishop of Salisbury consecrated the church of St. Mark’s, 
Talbot village, near Bournemouth. This church was built at 
the sole expense of the late Miss Georgina Charlotte Talbot, at 
a cost of 5,0002., and she also endowed it with the sum of 
3,4007. The village was entirely created by this lady, who, 
about twenty-five years ago, bought up a considerable tract of 
barren heath, built cottages upon it, provided almshouses for 
the poor, and built a schoolroom at her own expense, and 
further endowed it with the sum of 7,000/. Miss Talbot, who 
was the daughter of the late Sir George Talbot, of Mickleham, 
Surrey, died on the 19th ult., and thus, unfortunately, did 
not witness the consummation of her work. 


Tue Exuipirion oF 1871.—At the close of the Exhibition 
of 1862 most of the exhibitors were disposed to hope that this 
might be the last of the great exhibitions. The old firms did 
not want the opportunities for advertising thus afforded, and 
the young ones thought that they were too expensive and 
brought no commensurate return either in honour or profit. 
The Paris Exhibition confirmed the general dissatisfaction 
with these shows. The South Kensington authorities, how- 
ever, seem to be determined to keep up the series of exhibi- 
tions, but they have so far profited by experience as to see 
the necessity of confining them within more narrow limits, 
and making the fine arts predominate in each. In the first 
place, they have decided on making their exhibitions annual 
as well as international. The time for the exhibition each 
year is to be from the Ist of May to the 30th of September. 


Loox to Your Burrer.—At the Sheffield Townhall on 
Saturday, a provision dealer named Charles Fielding was 
summoned under a borough bye-law for being in possession 
of about 3501b. of butter, which was in a nearly putrid state, 
the smell being worse than that of manure. The defendant, 
who does a very large business, did not deny that the butter 
was bad, but said he generally sold it to confectioners, who 
made fancy bread, &c., with it. He denied that he retailed 
it in the shop, and said he had for seventeen years sold it to 
confectioners at about 9d. per Ib. It was Canadian butter, 
and he had sometimes about 200 firkins of it on his premises 
(nearly 17,0001b.). The bench commented on the case, and 
ultimately ordered the butter to be destroyed, and inflicted a 
fine of 20s., the extreme penalty under the bye-law. 

ANOTHER ALLEGED GREAT SCANDAL.— The Eastern Morn- 
ing News reports a story that a certain peer, now about 
sixty, married, some thirty years ago, the daughter of another 
peer, and that at the time he contracted this marriage he 
was already married. When very young he had fallen in 
love with a girl of obscure origin, and induced her to become 
his mistress. In order to quiet her scruples he went through 
a form of marriage which he believed to be null and void, 
and which she, too, must have supposed to be so. By his 
second marriage he has a large family—some in the law, some 
in the Church, some in the Civil Service, and many of the 
daughters are well married. There are also children by the 
first wife. A few years ago this wife-mistress consulted the 
lawyers, and was assured by them that her marriage was per- 
fectly legal. Thereupon she naturally desired to establish 
the legitimacy of her children, and her own right to be 
countess. But fora time the sinews of war were not forth- 
coming. Very recently a wealthy brother has returned from 
Australia, and he, preferring to be brother to a countess in- 
stead of an earl’s mistress, has furnished the necessary funds, 
and it is expected that the case will shortly come on for 
trial. 

Burrer FRoM Mup.—Since our last (says the South Lon- 
don Press) we have examined a sample of the grease derive 
from the Thames mud at Battersea. . It is of a yellowish tint, 
very like inferior butter in appearance, taste, and smell. Of 
course the nature of it, and the method of obtaining it, are 
the chemists’ secrets, and it is only possible to speculate on 
the matter. Mud in itself, as consisting of particles of inor- 
ganic matter, such as flint, granite, sand, clay, or wood, Te- 
duced by attrition, and mixed with water, can yield nothing 
of a nutritious character. We must, therefore, look to other 
substances for the matter in question. The silicates of potash 
and*soda when in solution have a gelatinous appearance ; but 
this is not quite what we get. Peat is a more likely source, 
as it yields paraffin, and also stearine and analogous fatty 
bodies. The chances are that peat may be found on the banks 
of the Thames ; but it is yet more likely that the ground is 
impregnated with fatty matter, the refuse of manufactories, of 
ships, and derived from other sources. One thing is certain, 
the manufacture of this grease from the mud has been goin, 
on for a long time, and quantities of it are shipped to Hollan 
weekly. What is dore with it there anybody can guess ! 
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BABY’S GRAVE, 
LITTLE grave in a churchyard old, 
A baby’s grave, I wot, 
And peeping from out -the grassy 
mould 
One little forget-me-not. 


As I stood in the twilight’s sad eclipse, 
It seemed a my fy mind 

Like a prayer from the wee, cold baby’s li 
To the mother left behind. Th Ee 


Like a pale blue eye, once bonnie and brave, 
That a sweet home-yearning stirs, 

Or a little hand stretched from the dark o’ the grave, 
To nestle again in hers. 


‘‘ Forget me not!” Ah! little one white, 
Who clung to death’s breast and smil'd, 

There is one in her desolate home to-night 
Who will never forget her child ! 


She misseth its baby prattle and noise, 
And she goeth every day 

To weep o’er its little robes and toys 
Lovingly hid away. § 


And ever, poor heart, when the day is done, 
A quiet hour she'll save, 

To steal out alone, by set of sun, 
And linger by Baby’s grave. 


GCF oS 


THE UNFINISHED PRAYER. 


‘Now I lay me ”—say it darling. 
‘¢Lay me,” lisped the tiny lips 
Of my daughter; kneeling, bending 

O’er her folded finger-tips. 


‘‘ Down to sleep.” —‘‘ To sleep,” she murmured, 
And the curly head dropped low, 

‘¢T pray the Lord,” I gently added ; 
You can say it all, I know. 


“¢ Pray the Lord””—the words came faintly ; 
Fainter still, ‘‘ My soul to keep.” 

Then tbe tired head fairly nodded, 
And the child was fast asleep. 


But the dewy eyes half opened 
When I clasped her to my breast, 
And the dear voice softly whispered, 
‘“¢Mamma, God knows all the rest.” 


FS 


THE BABY OVER THE WAY. 


S I’ve sat at my chamber window, 
I’ve noticed again and again, 

The sweetest of baby figures, 

At the opposite window pane ; 
Rosy cheeks daintily dimpled, 

Curls that, without any check, 
Tumble and twist in confusion, 

With the corals about its neck. 


But how has that little one stolen 
A march on my foolish old heart ? 
And why, as I watch those bright eyes, 
Will the quick tear instinctively start ? 
Ah ! because in the long ago years, 
Ere time mingled my tresses with grey, 
I, too, had a baby as lovely 
As the little one over the way. 


From the white robe and clustering curls, 
From that vision of infinite joy, 
Oh, sadly, so sadly I turn 
To all I have left of my boy, 
To the baby clothes, yellow with age, 
To the curl that once lay en his brow, 
To the old-fashioned cradie—the nest— 
So drearily tenantless now. 


The first grief comes back to me then, 
The longing that cannot be told, 
For the sight of the dear little face, 
For my own darling baby to hold ; 
And my arms ache with emptiness so 
hat I feel I am hardly content 
To wait for the summons to go 
The way that my little one went. 


And so, for the sake of the joy 
That long ago gladdened my heart 
For the light that once shone in my ‘way 
So quickly, alas! to depart : ; 
For the love that I bore my own darling 
All babies are dearer to-day ; 
And I think I must call on the mother 
Of that baby over the way. 
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(From Punch.) 


AGGRAVATING F'LIpPpANCY.—Enthusiastic Amateur: ‘‘Oh ! 
hang it, Celia! not ready yet! and I’ve got to play in the 
first quartet. . . do look sharp!” Celia: (At her dressing- 
glass). ‘‘ Now don’t fidget, my dear! There’s lots of time ! 
and if we are a little late, you cam play a little faster, you 
know. . . 

Latest BuLtrtin.—Mrs. Ramsbotham has been suffering 

from indisposition brought on by a cold caught at the theatre. 
She is now trying Romeopathy. 
& Awkwarp !—Literal servant girl (to Brown, who was 
calling for the first time on the Dibsworths) : ‘* Please, Sir, 
your cabman say he don’t half like the look of this here half- 
crown you've give him !!” 

The Gas-fitter’s Paradise. —Berners-street. 

(From fun.) 

Encouraging for Photographers.—It is positively ridiculous 
of people to decline to sit for their portraits in the severe 
weather of winter, since then of all times you are most likely 
to have a cold, and, of course, when you're a littie hoarse it 
is the right time to have your carte. 

What is the most learned fish ?—Well, re(a)d herring ! 


(from the Free Lance.) 
Nor QuirE so Crear as ir Micur be.—The following 
somewhat ambiguous communication was received by a lady a 
few days since: ‘‘ Respected madam, will you please send me 


situation.—Yours, &c., J. R.” 

ScENE, A HippopHacisr’s Dryinc-RooM.—Host (to hig 
friend) : ‘Now Tomkins you see your dinner ; nothing but 
hippophagy, except a little veal. What will you take, eh?” 
Tomkins (with a shiver): ‘*No horse thank you. I much 
prefer weal to woh!” 

‘‘ELEcTRICITY 1s Lire.”—So says the flaming advertise. 
ments. Mrs. Partington does not believe them. She says 
she was electrified once and it was nearly her death. 


Births, Marciages, and Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the untform rate of 28. 6d. each.] 


BIRTHS, 
On the 4th instant, at Pinner, Middlesex, the wife of E. C. Clarkson, Esq., of a 


son. 
eee 5th instant, at 34, Belsize-park, the wife of C. Defrics, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 7th instant, at 8, Sussex-square, tho wife of C. H. Goschen, Esq., of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 1st instant, by the Rev. J. A. Coghlan, vicar of St. Paul's, islington, Mr. 
T. Hall, of Oxford, to Matilda, eldest daughter of the late J. Adains, Esq., of 
Staines, Middlesex. 

On the 5th instant, at the parish church, Richmond, by the Rev. J. D, Yiales, 
the Rev. C. T. Proctor, M.A., vicar cf Richmond, to Mary, cldest daughter of 
John Price, Esq., of Richmond. 

DEATHS. 


On the 6th instant, Fanny Joan, elder daughter of J. S. Crowley, Esq., of 23, 
Dorset-square, Regent’s-park, aged fourteen years. 

On the Sth instant, at Park-place, Leyton, Essex, I, Fennell, Esq., in his 
ninety-first year. : 

On the 5th instant, at 3, Gordon-grove, Holland-road, Brixton, Mr. J. Taylor, 
in his scventy-second year. < 

On the Cth instant, at 46, Bevington-road, Notting-hill, Mr. 
sixty-seven. 


G. Temple, aged 


EW and BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
for the SCRAP-BOOK or SCREEN, A very pretty 
Collection of 31 different Designs, highly finished, in 
Colour. Free for 31 stamp3s.—_JOHN JERRARD, 172, 
Fleet-street, London. 


PERFECTLY PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
TITROUS OXIDE GAS.— 


By the use of this, the most simple, speedy, and sue- 
cessful agent, after an experience of upwards of 1,500 cases, 
Mr. B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, guarantees entire immu- 
nity from pain in every operation pertaining to Dental 
Surgery, and successful painless adaptation of Artificial 
Teeth. The daily experience of hospital and extensive 
private practice demonstrates that, unlike any other 

neesthetic, the Nitrous Oxide Gas is innocuious and even 
Pleasant, while want of success is simply impossible. For 
confirmation of this vide “ Lancet,” ‘British Medical 
Journal” of 15th inst., and opinions of leading members 
of the faculty. In the use of Mr. B. L. Mosely’s Painless 
Artificial Teeth, the following results may be confidently 
relied on. All loose teeth are permanently fastened, and 
the artificial teeth as firm in the mouth as the natural. 
Such entire comfort, combined with a fit so perfect, is 
secured by this specialité, that the wearer, so far from 


tincomfortable without them. In appearance and in use, 
both for cating and speaking, they are precisely the same 
4s one’s own natural tecth—thcre is no difference what- 
ever. The “Times,” March 6th, says, ‘'So good an imita- 
tion comes next to the original.” Teeth, from 5s. ; sets, 
from 5 guineas. Consultation and every information frea. 
Established 1820. — At only addresses, 312, REGENT- 
STREET (facing the Polytechnic); 23, MOORGATE- 
STREET, E.C. (opposite the Star Insurance Office). 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 
h ILES DOUGHTY’S. VOICE 


LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak wel 

Testimonial No. 845.—Jenxy Linn writes: “I confirm 
the testimony already so general.’ 

Testimonial No. 621.—Lovisa Pyye writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No. 598.—Sir Micnaen Cosra writes: ‘I am 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency. ‘ 

Testimonial 4,126.—Ancusisuop Mannina writes: “I 
approve very highly of them.” : 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d each; 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, 
Blackfriars-road, London ; and all Chemists. 


ost free for 
hemist, 26, 


RIZE MEDALS -awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam Int 


PIANOFORTE 


“This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound th 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . . 
7 ; " ant 7 and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 

Denn pLCon Yer suOed | PYa ns etnag ius cectnsg oan cually, “«, . . The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for 
o important an mprovement is of the utmostinterest to pianists.”"—Musical Ti mes, June 1, 1869, 


*¢... The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there 
approaches perfection than any arrangement which has preceded it. wes sere 
by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singin 
performed. ... It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich ir 
—The Queen, May 15, 1869. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE COl1L CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and rer 


THROUGHOUT EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


PATENTED 


“Improvements and enera! excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Netuersannps Internationa Exursition, 1869, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


THE principal advantages of their Jast Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 


! through the spasmodic inter- 
. It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


MANUFACToRIES—1 ro 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 


AND 2, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON. 
TO: LADIES: 


SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, trom 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
LUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s, 6d. to 30s,, according to length. 


Cc 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OPSERVATION. 


STACHY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Establisbed 1847. 


ernational Exhibitions, for 


can be little doubt that it more closely 
We were much struck with the power possessect 
8, whilst a plaintive melody is being 
1 tone and general brilliancy than these.” 


FECTLY SMOOTH, 55s.cach 


3: 


his friends would put to him. Thinking to give him a poser, 
a friend asked him whether he could pun upon the signs of 
the Zodiac ; to which he promptly replied, ‘* By Gemimi, I 
Cancer.”’ 

ANOTHER BREACH OF PROMISE CasE.—A breach of promi 
case was tried at the Nottingham Assizes on Tuesday. The 
defendant was a Mr. Birkin, of the tirm of Birkin Brothers, 
and the plaintiff 21 Miss Sarah Elizabeth Selby. An engage- 
ment was entered into between the two in 1861, and in 1868 
the defendant wrote a letter to Miss Selby, in which he said 
that he had made up his mind not to be married for several 
years, as he was not in a position to do so, and asked her to 
break off the engagement, as it was useless to carry on a 
courtship where there was no chance of getting married, 
After sending this letter he had no communication with Miss 
Selby, when he saw her he took no notice of her, and in July 
1869, he married a person named Ellen Poyser. The jury re- 
turned a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 100/. 


Hottoway’s Pints anD OrntMENT—CERTAty CURATIVES.—In 
the colonies, in the country, in sparsely-inhabited districts, and 
under circumstances where physicians cannot always be obtained, 
it isa comfort to know that with Holloway’s medicaments all ail- 
ments can be conducted to a favourable issue without anxiety or 
responsibility. In all cases of sickness these wonderful curatives 
when resorted to without delay, purify, renovate, and restore, be- 
fore the malady has had time to undermine the constitution or 
shatter the nervous system. The weakest and most timid may 
fearlessly use both Pills and Ointment, guided by the directions 
accompanying these medicines, This is no experimental treatment 
no mistake can fbe made in choosing from a variety of drugs. 


1 . moe 
Holloway’s preparations are all sufficient. 


OOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 
Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisme can be conveniently car- 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as e‘ficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—no 
annoyance, no trouble—also prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. 

In the Pecket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &e. The Little Cuisine is 
ayailable in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour, 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
her prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Prico 
4s. Od., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depot, 11, Oxford-street, 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra, 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STAROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


producing gradations of tone. 


| eet PILL OF HEALTH 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use. 

For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner. 
vous affections, biotches, pimples. and sallowness of the 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com 
plexion. 


The 
only House in 


England 
for exclusive Sale of 


Trish Poplins, 


United Kingdom 


Parcels wy 


and Patterns free 
to any part 


of the 


SET, 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR §O BADLY? 


and in order to remove the occasion 


Is a question there is often tov good reason for asking : 


oo Wad 


for this frequent complaint, 


I< Soy, 


will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 

j Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 


PATTERNS Post-FREF. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 
PRIME NEW SEASON'S TEA, 


Really Gocé and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


f\ 
ts 
A TRADE_ MARS 


arn & POLS, yy 
| ay 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


BROWN AND POLSON were the 

first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character. 


The Public, itis hoped, will discriminate 
between cheap qualities bearing a false 
name and Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, 
which is prepared solely from Maize— 
Indian Corn, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.c, 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s, 84., 2s., 2s, 4d. 


A Price Current Free. 


VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d, 
Sugars at Market Prices, 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No 8, 


King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Marxet 


Town in England, if to the valuc of Forty Shillings or upwards,—Phillips & Co, have no Agents, 


S. M. will feel obliged to Ladies using the O 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES AND FAMILIES. 


ORIENTAL WASHING POWDER. 


PURELY VEGETABLE (GUARANTEED). 


Lapirs,—By using the ORIENTAL WASHING POWDER, every variety of Colours may now be washe?, 


This celebrated Powder will prevent the running of colours. 
Fixes the Colours of Chintzes, Prints, Satins, and Silks. 
Prevents Ironmould. 

Washes the most delicate Fabric, 
It is invaluable for Brussels and other Laces. 


Sent to any part of Great Britain and Ireland, post free, on receipt of 14 postage stamps, to 


and renders Linen beautifully white. 


S. MYERS, 


142, CHEAPSIDHE, LONDON. 


RIENTAL to forward, at their pleasure, a testimonial as to its efficacy. 
Agents not yet appointed. 


— Marcu 12, 1870. ] 


= FIELD’S 
SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
ELECTRO TABLE FORKS and SPOONS, 19s. 6d. 

DESSERT ditto, 13s, TEA SPOONS, 7s. 6d. per 
dozen. 

TEA. and COFFEE SERVICKS, from 30s. 

SIDE DISHES and COVERS (forming 8 dishes, 
from 84s. the Set. 

CAKE, BREAD, or CARD BASKETS, from 10s. 6d 
Teapots, from 8s. 6d. 

FISH CARVERS and FORKS, from 10s. 

FISH KNIVES, from 35s. por dozen, in Maho- 
gany Box. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, from 37s. 6d. per 
doz., in Mahogany Box. 

CRUET FRAMES, from 7s. 6d. 

DISH COVERS, from 51. the Set. 

BISCUIT BOXES, from 10s. 6d. 

BALANCE IVORY HANDLE DINNER KNIVES 
(best Steel), 10s. 6d. per doz. 

Quality Guaranteed. 


98, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
QuL ROYAL MATERNITY 


CHARITY, 

Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 
President—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., 
Instituted 1757 for Delivering Poor Married Women at 
their own Habitations, 

Greatly needs ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS. 

A pamphlet, with a brief description of the Charity, its 
bject and advantages, will be gladly forwarded on applica- 

tion. 
Subscriptions and Dorations are respectfully and ear 
nestly solicited. 
Bankers—Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 
Lombard-street. 
JOHN SEABROOK, Secretary. 
Office, 31 Finsbury-square. 


JOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, AND NEURALGIA, 
HE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY 


is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the 
eficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital importance that 
the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now sold 
under the protection of Government authorising a stamp 
bearing the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” 
without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the Times, July 16, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d., by all Chemists, 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street. London, W.C. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEF™-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or Mrs. 
PHILWJIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq. London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
£stablished 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mirs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
eeived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
Allletters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820, Cash only. 


_——. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs, 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Broéade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance, Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-strect, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Ksta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money., 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
Street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 
No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL'S _ 
WELL-MADE BOOTS, 


Ladies’ Kid Elastic Boots, 16s. 6d. Gentlemen’s Elasti 
Boots for Walking or Dress, 2Is. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 


192, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 
SANE Seabee ene gt ee ee 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”—Dr. 
Hl. Barxer on Right Foods. ‘The infant Prince thrives 
Upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review. 
“Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr, Hassatt. 

No Boiling or Straining required. 
Tins, ls., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond-street, 
London. 
urable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and permanent Cure of 


CONSTIPATION, 
CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HEMORRHOIDS, Xe. 


TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
trritation. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 
And Sold by Messrs. BARcLAY & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 9d. 


“A OUP OF COFFEE IN ONE MINUTE!” 
DUNNS’ 
ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 


“J think I can confidently assert that DUNN’S Essence of Coffee is the only one which has 
stood ground; all other attempts, for some reason or other, have hitherto proved failures, and 
eventually have been abandoned.” 
Extract from the Commercial Handbook of Chemical Analysis, by 

A. NORMANDY, M.D. 


DANIEL DUNN was the Inventor and First Manufacturer of ‘ Essence of Coffee,” 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. and 2s, each. 


TRADE MARK. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


DUNN & HEWRTT, 


PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 
READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoIseLess Wueeus. These Carriages 
} may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
jowmney, on application t 
H. .& J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
4, RIDING-HOUSH-ST., LANGHAM PL. 
Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-han | 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sate or 
Hire. 


FOR THE REMOVAL ocivvAr ing fm 
a — URE. 


Convusions In TreTHtInec.—None but anxious 
Mothers know the real worry of the ‘‘ teething time,” 
and the Nursery has no worthier or more innocent 
adjunct than Mrs. Johnson’s American Soothing Syrup, 
which, easily applied to the Infant’s gums, relieves the 
pain and prevents Convulsions. The experience of half 
a century has made the article extremely popular. None 
genuine without the name of ‘* Barclay & Sons, 95, Far- 
ringdon Street,” ison the stamp. Sold by all Chemists, 
at 2s. 9d. a bottle. . 


K} -F LOU 


Is prepared from RICH, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 
and Invalids. 


Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 


“ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard his preparation of Messrs. COLMAN’s as srperior to 
anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 


SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :-— 
“T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.’ 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., in 1lb., 41b., & 420. Packet 
J. AND J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


BRADFORD'S PATENT “VOWEL” WASHING 
MACHINE, 


“WOWEL” A. The best Family size wip 
wash 12 shirts, or other articles of about the same 
bulk, in from 10 to 15 minutes, with half the labour 
and half the soap required in hand washing, and with 
less than half the wear and tear to the clothes. Pricr 
£3 10s.; with India Rubber Wringer, 258. or 
42s. extra. 

“TOWEL” E combines Washing, Wringing, 
and Mangling; Prick £8 8s, The most useful 
of all Domestic Machines. E 

Larger sizes fur Family Mansions, Hotels, Schools, 
Institutions, and Public Laundries, for Hand and 
Steam Power, may be seen at our Show Rooms. 

We have Ten Volumes comprising many thousands 
of unsolicited letters of approval from all parts of the 
world, which intending purchasers may inspect 


sec ss ee eee 
“VOWEL” A, 


“VOWEL E. 


Catalogues of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings Free by Post. 


THOMAS BRADFORD & Co., 63, Fleet Street, London. 
MANCHESTER ‘AND DUBLIN, ; 


LAD 


ay 


PH POmer WALK oF THe DAY, 


reserves Prashness Ole j ‘ai 
Preserves the Freshness of the Skin and the Fairness of 
the Complexion. 


WHRANOA SOAP 


Gives tue Skin a deligotfal silky surdace, and is all that can 
be desired as to Perfume, 


A Dentifrice 
Breath, Stre 
from Decay. 


SOLIDI 


produces 
a brilliant 


NOS 


orl ce of persors 


gratifying the 


y 


desirous 
sense of smell. 


RIGAUD'S -COLORIGENE 
RESTORING VO Pill LEALK 11's OKLGiNAL COLOUR. 
A vegetable compound; contains nothing injurious; re 


stores the Hair to its natural colour. Its success is infal- 
lible, aud it docs not stain either the skin or linen. 


GENUINE YLANGYLANG PREPARATIONS 
Offered genuine and incomparable with anv other sold 
under the same name, Messrs. RLGAUD and CO, being the 
only original importers :— 


YLANGYLANG 


SOAP, POMADE. 
OIL. TOLLET WATER, COLD CREAM 
POWDER. COSMETIC. 


Just Imported by Messrs. RIGAUD anv CO. 


Sacnpens, 143, Oxford-street; Newsery, 45, St. Paul’s 
churchyard. 


"HE HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho- 
‘ square. Established 1842, for the reception of 
Fatients from all part “f the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies. 

The {Committee APPEAL for CONTRIBUTIONS, that 
they may maintain the efficiency of this National Institu- 
tion. ,Every bed is cccupied in the Free Department of the 
Hospital, and many Patients are waiting for admission. 
The New Wing is now open for the reception of gentle- 
women, who, by a payment of One Guinea a-week, can 
obtain all the advantages of Hospital treatment, combined 
with the privacy and comfort of home. 

Donations (cither to the General er to the Building Fund 
will be thankfully received by Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and 
Co. ; Messrs. Ransom and Co. ; or by the Secretary, at the 
Hospital, from 10 till 3. 

HENRY B. INGRAM, Sec, 
ee Se aan 
KAres WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 

FEMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy, 
until they bring on a number of disorders that the best 
medical aid will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
debility of the system. Kaye's Worsdell’s Pills may not 
only be safely taken in all such cases, but ensure in most 
instances certain cure. The most delicate female may us¢ 
them, with a certainty of relief. 


Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Med 
cines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. Od., ana 4s, 6d, 


THE ART CF DYEING MADE EASY, 


X7ITH reference to the Yorkshire Fine 
/¥ A;t Exhibition, the “ Gazette; stated :— 


‘¢hMessrs. JUDSON & SON, or LONDON, 


EXHIBIT SOME SIMPLE DYES for DOMESTIC USx, 
which are well adapted for their purpose, from the readiness 
with which they can be used, and the brightness and dura- 
pility ofthe colours obtained, The Judges have consequently 
given & CERTIFICATE OF MERIT to this Firm, ‘for the sim- 
pticity and efficiency of their Dyes,’ and we are sure our 
fair readers heartily concur in the verdict.” The colours 
are — Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, Blue, Green, 
Brown, Pink, Purple, Canary, Cerise, Orange, and Crimson 
Price Sixpence per Botule. Most Chemists now sell 


aS 
* Junson’s Dyers,” 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
1 TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
s0 much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
bad, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches be.ow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITH, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 10d. ; 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
{pe material of which these are made 18 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for gi@?e 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. 1¢ is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stoc 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each. Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadit ¥ 


king. Price, 


London’ 
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E. & R. GARROULD 


ARE NOW PREPARED WITH EVERY NOVELTY 
FOR THE SEASON. 


READY-MADE SKIRTS, ROBES, AND 
COSTUME DRESSES, 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION 1N THE WEST-END. 


SILKS, SATINS, POPLINS, VELVETS, and VEL- 
VETEENS. SHAWLS, MANTLES, WATERPROOF 
TWEED and OPERA CLOAKS. JACKETS in Sealskin 
and every New Material. Several special Parcels of FURS 

uch under price. FLANNEL SHIRTINGS, REAL 
WELSH FLANNELS, SCARLET and COLOURED 
Ditto. <A large Lot of FLANNELS and BLANKETS for 
Charities at Manufacturers’ Prices. 

Mourning of every Description ready for immediate use 


Patterns Free. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 


150 152, 154, 156, and 158, EDGWARE-ROAD; and 67 and 
68, QUEEN-STREET, LONDON, W. 


ARLY SPRING DRESSES. Large 
delivery, elegant new styles, most moderate in 
price; one of the Largest Stocks in the Trade 
of Glacé Alpacas, rich Japanese Figures, Satin 
Cloths, Serges, English and Foreign Reps, 
Poplinetts, new Shades in French Merino, 
Mohairs, &c. Price from 3s. 9d. to 25s. the 
dress. Useful Morning Dresses, from 4s. 9d. to 
15s. 9d. Patterns post free. 


OUSEHOLD LINENS.  Sheetings, 
Long cloth, Quilts, Counterpanes, Damask 
Table Linens, and all Plain Drapery are now 
very low in price. We have several large 
Clearance Lots usually cheap. Send for pat- 
terns, 


HEAP BLACK and COLOURED 
SILKS, Silk Velvets, Velveteens, &. New 
Fancy or Plain Coloured Silks, from 2s. 11d. to 
4s, 11d. a yard; very superior makes in Black 
Glacé Silks, Gros Grains, Ducapes, and Gros 
Royals, from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 


Rick BRIGHT JAPANESE in light 


colours, 1s. 11}d. a yard ; superb Lyons Mantle 
Velvet, 6s. 11d., worth half a guinea: Patent 
finished Velveteens, 1s. 6}d. to 3s, 1ld, Patterns 
sent post free. 


ENRY GLAVE, 534 to 537, New 


Oxford-street, W.C. 


RENCH MERINOS, finest quality and 
double width, at 2s. per yard. Popline de Robaix, 
made only of soft wool, at 8s. 9d., 12s, 9d., and 14s. 9d. the 
full dress; all brilliant and durable colours, not to be 
equalled in price and quality. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ELVETEEN for Dresses, Mantles, and 
Jackets, beautifully soft and silk-like. Sacrificed at 
2s, 6d. per Yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 

31s. 6d., 40s.,and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 

Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 

wear, at 3s. 64d. per yard, Japanese Silks, the German 

make, richest in quality of silk, really wears well, at 2s. 63d, 

per yard, not to be equalled. Richest Black Moirés, yard 
wide, 10s. 9d. per Yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 

LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


DEDICATED TO THE RIGET HON. LORD LYTTON. 
In one handsome volume, fep. 4to, cioth gilt, price 25s., 


W OMANKIND IN WESTERN 

EUROPE, from the Earliest Ages to the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Tuomas Wricut, M A., F.S.A. Illus- 
trated with numerous Coloured Plates and Wood En 
gravings. 

“It is something more than a drawing-room ornament ; 
it is an elaborate and careful summary of all that one of 
our most learned antiquaries, after years of pleasant labour 
ona very pleasant subject, has been able to learn as to the 
condition of women from the earliest times. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated, both in eolours—mainly from ancient 
illuminations—and also by a profusion of woodcuts, por- 
traying the various fashions by which successive ages of 
our history have been marked.”—The Times. 

“It reflects great credit on the writer, whose vast stores 
of information and research have been in this instance 
well employed. The volume is quite an encyclopedia ona 
special subject.”—Saturday Review. 

“Mr, Wright’s ‘Womankind,’ like the ideal of the gentle 
sex, is fitted not for the festive season alone, but for every 
time.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The author’s name is a guarantee for thorough scholar- 
ship, solid information, lucid exposition, and careful deli- 
neation, and in this work all these qualities are conspi- 
cuous. In every sense this isa splendid book.”—Illustrated 
Times. 

“‘ We should be at a loss to find words ot excessive praise 
for the learning, judgment, and delicate art with which the 
author has gathered, arranged, and presented the multi- 
farious materials of a fascinating narrative.”—Athenzeum. 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 


recat cemenmneics 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


—_——_—- 


ALONE IN LONDON. By the Author 


of ‘Jessica's First Prayer,” &c. _Engravings. Royal 
16mo, 1s. 6d. boards; 2s. extra, gilt edges. 


FOUND AT EVENTIDE. The True 
Story of a Young Village Infidel. By the Rey, 
Cuartes B. Tayter, M.A., Author of « Memorials of 
the English Martyrs,” ‘The Bar of Iron,” &c. En- 
gravings. Royal 16mo, 1s. boards; 1s. 6d. extra 
boards, gilt edges. 


THE MOTH AND THE CANDLE; or, 
LUCY WOODVILLE’S TEMPTATION. By the 
Author of “Life’s Battle Lost and Won,” &c. En- 
gravings. Fep. 8yo. 2s. 6d. boards; 3s. extra, gilt edges. 


LILIAN’S TALKS WITH MAMMA 
ABOUT THE STARS, THE MOON, THE SUN, 
AND THE WONDERS OF THE SKY AND THE 
EARTH. Coloured Plates. Royal16mo. 2s. boards, 
gilt edges. 


JOSEY THE RUNAWAY; or, BEWARE 


OF BAD COMPANY. Small Royal. Engravings. 
1s. 6d. cloth boards; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster-row, 
and 164, Piccadilly. Brighton; 31, Western-road, 


THE 
HAND -SE 


“ROYAL ANCH 


OR” LOCK-STITCH 
MACHINE. 


= ioe 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
being to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination which excellence, experience, 


and mechanical skill could devise. 


7 The result has been highly successful, the ‘* ROYAL 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO,, 


63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anp DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 


Paris, 1867. 


Dublin, 1865. 


“THE 
NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 

Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


Ts simple, easily worked and understood, and almost noiseless. 
A REALLY GOOD AND TRUE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SIMPSON” 


Pek 1 .O:E aX 6; 


Pamphlets, with samples of work, sent on application. 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
MANvFAcCTORY : MAXWELL STREET, GLASGOW. 


NEW WORK, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ENQUIRE’ WITHIN.” 


Now Publishing, price Twopence, to be continued Monthly. 


This Work is entirely new, and written specially for the Household. 


It will be completed in Thirteen Parts, making 


One large and handsome Volume, containing 


upwards of 400 Pages, nicely bound, price Half-a-Crown. 


London: W. KENT & CO., 23, 51, and 52, Paternoster-row ; and every Bookseller in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


HAND 


Price £3 3s, 


SEWING MACHINE, 


Simple, Silent, Durable, and Easy to 
Learn, 


To be seen in operation, and all particulars of 


S, W. SILVER & CO., 284, Bishopsgate Within; and 


ornhill, London, EC. 
SS 


CROQUET LAWNS. 


WHEELER'S GRASS SEEDS 
: 3, ~ FOR CROQUET LAWNS, 


of the choicest varieties, to form 
a rich thick turf. 

To form a new Croquet Lawn, 
60lbs. will be required per acre. 
_ All Croquet Grounds will be 
improved: by having some of the 
finest Lawn-Grass Seeds sown over 
them, during the present month; 


after sowing, a d rolli ill 
beneficial. SPL Sead 


We can offer the finest quality at 
1s. per lb., or 20s, per bushel, car- 
riage free by rail (except small 
parcels), A sample (}-lb.) suffi- 
cient for trial, or to renovate a 
small Croquet Ground, will be 
sent free by post on receipt of 12 
postage stamps. 


> J.C. WHEELER & SON, 
GRASS SEED MERCHANTS, 

Gloucester, and 

59, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


IT IS DESERVEDLY PRONOUNCED 


THE MOST CERTAIN 
REMEDY. 


McMASTER’S 
UNIVERSAL 


HAIR RESTORER, 


Fragrant, Simple, and 
Stainless, 


Restores the Hair toa luxuriant 
growth, and effectually re- 
stores the colour. 


Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
fumers, in Bottles, 3s. each. 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
: “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

MN lts use improves appetite and digestion. 
] Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

‘4JTo avoid which, see the Names LEA and 
i} PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 

SAUCE. 


Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
ened all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world, 


‘* Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and 
he that hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat; yea, 
come, buy wine and milk without money and without 
price.”—Isaran, ly. 1. 


(SONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRON- 

CHIAL DISEASES, STOMACH and LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, CURED GRATIS!!! 

No money, stamps, or any equivalent whatever accepted. 
As effectually as water quenches thirst, so can these 
Diseases be eradicated by the RECIPE which will be 
forwarded on receipt of stamped envelope. —Address, Kev. 
J. D’Atmarye, Bloomsbury House, Manchester. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c, 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Woodand Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, <A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in, Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s, Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist B.rkenhead. 


MES: EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Emanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences. 


(hM" HE GOVERNESSEY’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


(Pate VOICE! THE VOICE!! Prior’s 
Rep Currant and Frencn Rose Lozences,—Testi- 
monial from the rising Baritone: “1 find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have ye 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat in a 
remarkable and agreeable manner.”—R. Lansmere.—Pre- 
pared by Mr, PRICE, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS] OF 
PRUSSIA, THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, AND 
THE NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


EWING MACHINES. — LADIES 
about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 
the CAREFULLY - SELECTED STOCK submitted for 
SALE by S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho (four 
doors from Oxford-street). Machines by twenty of the 
best makers. 


Hanp Macuines. TREADLE Macurxes, 


Vei os .. £215 0| Excelsior ., . £6 
heed "" 1.3 3 0| Britannia, from .. 6 18 
Judkin 4. 8 3 0) Elliptic, from 70 
Queen Mab.. +. 3.3 0 Belgravia, from .. 7 15 
Imogen Fe: .. 315 0| Willcox &Gibbs .. 8 9 
Cleopatra .-- .. 4 4 0} Howe. Elias, jun... 8 9 
Agenoria «. ++ 4 4 0} Groverand Baker.. 9 9 
Wanzer -- «+ 4 4 0) Alexandra... .. 9 9 
Dolphin... -- 410 0) Wanzer .. |, 9 g 
Willcox & Gibbs.. 7 5 O| Wheeler& Wilson.. 10 0 


Machines exchanged within one month if not approved of 
§. SMITH & CO.,4, Charles-street, Soho-square. 


Pr inted by W. J. Jounson, 121, Fleet-street ; and Publishe 
for the Proprietor by E. Marisoroven & Co., 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, London.—Mare 12, 1870. 


